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Credo, Etc. 


CREDO. 
I. 


Thou that are throned so far above 
All earthly names, e’en those we 
deem 
Eternal, e’en that name of Love 
Which—as one speaketh in a dream— 
We whisper, ere the morning breaks 
And the hands yearn and the heart 
aches, 


Il. 


Thou that art throned o’er spirit and 
sense, 
The Source and Fount of all that lies 
Within our ken, and all the immense 
Bewildering infinities 
That surge beyond our sky and sea 
Out-topping Personality, 


II. 


O, Thou that reignest, whom of old 
Men sought to appease by praise or 
prayer, 
The spirit’s little gifts of gold, 
The heart’s faint frankincense and 
myrrh, 
Though we—the sons of deeper days— 
Can bring Thee neither prayer nor 
praise, 


IV. 


We have not turned in doubt aside, 
Nor mocked with our ephemeral 
breath, 
The little creeds that man’s poor pride 
Still fashions in these gulfs of death, 
The little creeds that only prove 
Thou art so far, so far above, 


Vv. 


So far beyond all Space and Time, 
So infinitely far that none 
Though by ten thousand heavens he 
climb 
Higher, shall yet be higher by one, 
So far that—whelmed with light—we 
dare, 
Father, to know that Tkou art here. 
Alfred Noyes. 
The Nation. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


Out of the infinite loneliness, 
Out of the silence that wraps me 
round, 
Take my hands for your hands to 
bless, 
Lift my face to your face, no less; 
So I, who was lost, am found. 


Out of the infinite pain of life, 

Out of the cry at the heart of things, 
Send your voice with its scorn of strife, 
Breathe your peace when the storm is 

rife; 

So I, who was lame, find wings. 


Out of the death and the shapeless sod, 
Out of the graves and the dust they 
give, 
Leave your step where the saints have 
trod, 
(Leave your love with its life in God; 
So I, who was dead, yet live. 
Ethel Ashton Edwards. 
The Athenzum. 


SUNRISE IN THE WOOD 


I know a dingle in a leafy wood 
Filled with the fragrance of the per- 
fect May. 
Here the gray trees for centuries have 
stood 
And Spring wreathes garlands on 
them new and gay. 
Is there a moment of the shining day 
Fairer than this which sees the ris- 
ing sun 
Slant the pale yellow of his early ray 
On dew-drenched fallows, and the 
fine threads spun 
By long-legged spinners in the clefts of 
trees 
Float their light gossamer upon the 
breeze? 
Here leaps the limber-footed listening 
hare. 
And here the Cuckoo, blithe and debo- 
nair 
Calls from the willows in the water 
leas 
Remote, elusive, a thin tongue of air. 
Pamela Tennant. 
The Academy. 
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THE SWISS REFERENDUM AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF DEMOCRACY. 


The presupposition of representative 
government is that the people are not 
able or willing to consider and deter- 
mine concrete acts of polity, but that 
they are able and willing to select from 
among themselves persons competent 
to consider and determine on their be- 
half, choosing these persons not with 
particular reference to their supposed 
fitness for dealing with any one or sev- 
eral known issues, but for some gen- 
eral capacity applicable to the whole 
range of government that falls within 
the scope of their office. 

Only certain simple issues of the 
ward, the village, or in some instances 
the city, fall sufficiently within the 
cognizance of the mass of citizens to 
be safely entrusted to their direct de- 
cision. As the area and population of 
the modern State expands, and the 
number, variety and importance of 
public functions increase, it appears 
essential that the body of citizens 
should depend more and more upon 
the judgment of representatives for the 
making of laws and the general con- 
duct of government. Regarded, how- 
ever, as a mode of democracy, this 
representative system betrays serious 
defects, and in that country where it 
is most widely used the defects are 
gravest. The organization of the party, 
which seems essential to the repre- 
sentative system, has led, in the United 
States and elsewhere, to the construc- 
tion of party “machines” so strong 
and so ably operated that instead of 
the will of the people flowing freely 
upwards by processes of delegation 
and election, and thus finding expres- 
sion in policies determined by men who 
are the genuine choice of the people, 
the will of the machine-politician, or 
his paymaster, is pumped down the 


machine from above and comes up 
again with a false and merely formal 
register of the popular will. For the 
party-manager is apt to let out the 
machine to the highest bidder, and 
those organized business interests 
which have most to gain by a success- 
ful manipulation of politics and most 
to fear from the free intelligent ex- 
pression of the popular will, hire it and 
use it to secure that the chosen repre- 
sentatives shall be their creatures and 
that their will shall obtain the popular 
endorsement. 

The extent of this corruption of the 
representative system will, of course, 
vary widely with local conditions. In 
some States the crudest forms of bri- 
bery prevail and gross misrepresenta- 
tion is procured; in others the arts of 
influence are subtler and less perva- 
sive. The failure is everywhere rela- 
tive; the popular will is not rendered 
impotent; even in States where the 
party boss and the machine are most 
powerful, known though ever-changing 
limits are set upon its management of 
representatives; any transgression be- 
yond these limits arouses a ground- 
swell of popular feeling which throws 
out of gear the machine and lifts into 
power, or at least into office, men who 
are genuine representatives. But this 
safety-valve is unreliable and insuffi- 
cient. For, as a rule, these popular 
movements are short-lived; it is a case 
of the weak, diffused interest of the 
many against the strong, concentrated 
and organized interest of the few. 
Wherever powerful business interests 
are founded upon or supported by legal 
privileges in the shape of charters, 
tariffs or other concessiens, wherever 
lucrative offices are available for party 
spoils, wherever public expenditure can 
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be made a source of private profit 
through contracts, loans and subsidies, 
this skilled manipulation of the repre- 
sentative system will continue. 

How far these abuses of the repre- 
sentative system can be remedied by 
schemes of proportionate representa- 
tion tending to displace the two-party 
by the group system, or by slower proc- 
esses of educating the electorate so 
as to weaken the dictation of the party- 
boss, are questions which cannot here 
be discussed with advantage. For a 
deeper issue, coming gradually to the 
front of practical politics in modern 
democratic countries, demands pri- 
ority of attention, viz., the tendency 
to question and to qualify the practice 
of unrestricted agency involved in a 
representative system which claims for 
elected Houses a carte blanche in legis- 
lative and other acts of government for 
a period extending over several years. 
With the development of explicit party 
programmes, election addresses, party 
and individual pledges, the theory and 
practice of unlimited agency bave in 
this and other countries been subjected 
to such limitations as these methods of 
instruction admit. In other words, 
the purely representative system is 
qualified by a loose and extremely 
unsatisfactory form of “mandate.” 
Though the form of election in such a 
country as Great Britain still permits 
and presupposes that elected represer-t- 
atives shall be absolutely free to exer- 
cise their legislative functions during a 
period of not more than seven years, 
every Government more or less avow- 
edly defends its concrete acts of policy 
as an interpretation of the national 
will, expressed either through a posi- 
tive mandate given by a general elec- 
tion, or through such tokens of consent 
and approval as are afforded by by- 
elections or by less formal expressions 
of public opinion, 

A striking example of the growing 
acceptance of this modification of the 


representative system is afforded by 
the present defence of the legicidal ac- 
tions of the House of Lords on the 
ground that they are the self-consti- 
tuted defenders of the doctrine of a 
national mandate. 

Now if it is desirable, or inevitable, 
that the representative system should 
be qualified by popular mandates, it is 
quite evident that such a method of 
conveying mandates as exists in Great 
Britain is utterly defective. If the 
assent of a majority of electors be re- 
garded as the qualification of a man- 
date, the proceedings of a general elec- 
tion, in which a heterogeneous mass of 
proposals is thrown down for popular 
judgment, quite evidently provide no 
means of ascertaining such assent. 
Even as regards the one or two meas- 
ures which figure as predominant is- 
sues in an election, there exists no ab- 
solutely certain mode of determining 
whether a majority, still less what 
majority, of the electorate approves or 
rejects them; as regards those of sec- 
ondary or tertiary interest, it is idle 
to pretend that any mandate can be 
thus conveyed; while other issues, 
sometimes of supreme importance, 
which come up unforeseen during the 
lifetime of a parliament, are not sus- 
ceptible of any sort of genuine man- 
date. If then a popular mandate is to 
be a real factor in representative gov- 
ernment, some method must be de- 
vised for taking a separate popular 
vote upon a particular issue, thus giv- 
ing order and explicitness to a political 
force which is at present vague and 
irregular in application. Upon the 
working of this popular mandate 
Switzerland furnishes the only large 
body of modern experience. Of the 
nineteen full cantons and the six half- 
cantons comprising the federation, nine 
possess an obligatory Referendum, 
eight a facultative Referendum, en- 
abling the people to exercise a veto 
upon any law, with certain rare excep- 





The 


tions; six others retain the primitive 
Landsgemcinde or State-Commune, in 
which all laws are submitted for sanc- 
tion to the assembly of citizens; two 
cantons only, Fribourg and Valais, re- 
tain a purely representative govern- 
ment. Where the Referendum is fac- 
ultative, a valid demand for its appli- 
cation requires the endorsement of a 
fixed number of electors, and the law 
submitted is accepted or rejected by a 
majority of those actuaily voting. An 
obligatory Referendum exists for all 
constitutional changes in the cantons, 
a majority of the actual voters finally 
determining the acceptance or rejection 
of the proposed change, with the ex- 
ception of a single canton, Zug, where 
the majority of registered voters must 
tender an affirmative vote to secure 
acceptance. 

Federal laws passed by the two 
Houses of Assembly, the Council of 
States and the National Council, must 
be submitted to a popular vote on the 
demand of 30,000 citizens, an abso- 
lute majority of recorded votes de- 
termining the acceptance or rejection. 
Changes in the Federal Constitution, 
general or particular, whether initiated 
by a demand of 50,000 citizens, or by 
a House of Assembly, are finally sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, acceptance 
in this case, however, involving an af- 
firmative vote both of a majority of 
the citizens actually voting and of the 
cantons, 

Thus it appears that the people re- 
tains a power of veto upon all im- 
portant constitutional and legislative 
enactments both in the cantons and in 
the confederation. While this Refer- 
endum is only a part of the machinery 
of popular sovereignty in Switzerland, 
it is much the most important part, and 
may legitimately form a subject of sep- 
arate consideration. Historians some- 
times trace its origins in the political 
history of the Grisons and Vaiais, or in 
customs prevailing in Berne and Zu- 
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rich during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Others lay stress upon the 
influence of Rousseau, whose Contrét 
Social must have deeply impressed his 
countrymen during the period when 
their old institutions were thrown by 
Napoleon into the melting-pot to re- 
issue in new rational moulds. But 
though ancient precedent and modern 
philosophic reflection may have exerted 
some conscious influence, the adoption 
of the Referendum and other accom- 
panying checks on the newly-applied 
representative system must be attrib- 
uted mainly to the self-protecting in- 
stinct of Swiss local democracy, im- 
provising a tolerably obvious set of 
checks upon what Whitman termed 
“the never-ending audacity of elected 
persons.” 

The history of genuine representa- 
tive government in the cantons and the 
confederation was not of long duration, 
perhaps not long enough fully to test 
its potentialities. Prior to the nine 
teenth century there was nothing that 
could rightly be termed a federal con- 
stitution, and the actual power exer- 
cised through the constantly changing 
federal league was slight; among the 
cantons which were genuinely self- 
governing, the Landsgemeinde was the 
prevalent type, though in the cities and 
certain dominant cantons wielding 
power over subject territories the gov- 
ernment was usually vested in repre- 
sentative bodies, often of an oligarchic 
character, 

Although the Federal Agreement of 
1815 which laid the basis for a stronger 
national union gave an impetus to the 
representative system in the cantons, 
that system continued until 1830 to be 
operated by local aristocracies with 
no real pretence of popular control. 
Thus it was not until the years follow- 
ing the French Revolution of 1830 that 
the Swiss entered on their experiment 
of representative democracy. Between 
1830 and 1834 almost all the cantons 
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set up single-chamber legislatures with 
no presidential veto, based upon uni- 
versal suffrage and equal electoral dis- 
tricts. Full legislative powers were 
conferred upon the great councils thus 
elected, and the small council, forming 
the executive, was entirely nominated 
by the members of the great council. 
The makers of these constitutions 
threw themselves whole-heartedly into 
the logic of representative democracy. 
Since the people were to govern 
through agents, the latter must enjoy 
all the powers and prerogatives of the 
former. The great council was, there- 
fore, endowed with complete legisla- 
tive power as regards all matters not 
expressly reserved by the federal con- 
stitution. It was also the sole source 
of executive and judicial power. No 
adequate safeguards against hasty leg- 
islation existed. A bill moved quickly 
through the council, even in those can- 
tons where three separate readings 
were required, and passed into law 
without any external discussion or 
sanction. Administrative orders were 
even exempt from these slight restric- 
tions or delays, so that the great coun- 
cil could, when it chose, govern by 
executive authority. 

The results did not prove satisfactory 
to the people, who having stripped 
themselves of every shred of sover- 
eignty, handing it over to an elected 
council, discovered that the latter de- 
veloped, in its majority, a will which 
was not that of the people, but which 
operated independently and often in 
antagonism to it. Interests re-estab- 
lished themselves in the seat of au- 
thority; ill-considered laws got into the 
Statute-book, and elected persons with- 
out the fear of the people before their 
eyes neglected or abused their trust. 

The defenders of representation in- 
sisted that the only essential remedy 
was shorter parliaments, and they pro- 
posed to limit the duration of an as- 
sembly to one or two years, and in 


some instances to put in the hands of 
the people a right of demanding a dis- 
solution. But the democrats refused 
to be put off with reforms which in 
their judgment were not even half- 
measures, and in all the cantons a pro- 
longed agitation took place in favor of 
restoring to the people the right of 
initiating, discussing and sanctioning 
their own laws. After a series of timid 
experiments in the late thirties and the 
forties, the German cantons came to 
adopt the obligatory or the facultative 
Referendum as their chief instrument 
of popular control, sometimes coupling 
with it the right of popular initiative 
which is to-day possessed by ten can- 
tons. The French and Italian cantons 
fell siowly into line, until by 1880 all, 
with the exception of Fribourg, had 
adopted some form of Referendum for 
ordinary laws. 

In 1874 the optional Referendum was 
embodied in the new federal constitu- 
tion. Although this brief sketch of 
the movement in the cantons is his- 
torically important in showing the ori- 
gins of federal democracy in the in- 
stincts of local self-government, it can 
hardly be pretended that a detailed 
study of the Referendum in these tiny 
areas of government, where only in one 
instance does the population reach 
half a million, can throw much service- 
able light upon its virtues or defects 
as an instrument of national democ- 
racy, which is the task we have before 
us. 

What is of importance for us is the 
fact that for a third of a century a 
European nationality, comprising now 
three and a quarter millions of popula- 
tion, has exercised a right of final veto 
over the legislative acts of its elective 
assemblies in a federal State whose leg- 
islative power greatly exceeds in com- 
petency that of the American Union. 

The right is thus laid down in the 
Constitution of 1874: “Federal laws, 
decrees and resolutions can only be 
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passed by the agreement of the two 
councils. Federal laws are submitted 
to the people to be accepted or rejected 
by them if a demand be made by 30,000 
active citizens or by eight cantons. 
Federal decrees which are of general 
application, and which are not specially 
urgent, are likewise submitted upon 
demand.” (Art. 89.) 

“The confederation shall by law es- 
tablish the forms and the suspensory 
intervals to be observed in the case of 
the popular votes.” (Art. 90.) 

It is evident that a mode of evading 
the popular vote is here provided. 
What is a law and what a decree, and 
what decrees are “urgent” or of “spe- 
cial” application? No definitions of 
these terms are provided either in the 
constitution or in the law of 1874 reg- 
ulating the procedure of the Referen- 
dum. The determination of these 
questions is conferred by the law of 
1874 upon the Federal Assembly, which 
is thereby enabled to decide by a ma- 
jority vote that a particular proposal 
is a decree of such special or urgent 
nature that it shall forthwith come into 
operation without submission to the 
popular vote. 

Though no general rule determining 
the matters withheld from the Referen- 
dum has been laid down, certain sub- 
jects have been reserved by custom. 
Of these the two most important are 
treaties with foreign States and federal 
including under the latter 
Budget estimates and appropriations 
for war material. Other matters habit- 
ually reserved are: (1) Resolutions upon 
individual cases, as for instance de- 
cisions of administrative disputes; (2) 
resolutions voting subsidies for urgent 
public works such as protection of riv- 
ers and construction of roads. 

The institution of the Referendum 
for ordinary legislation involves a cer- 
tain machinery, not merely of voting, 
but of education. All ordinary laws 
and decrees, therefore, which have been 
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passed by the Assembly are forwarded 
to the Federal Council, which publishes 
them and sends copies to the cantonal 
governments for circulation among the 
communes. Thus the people have 
brought directly to their notice the 
bills and decrees which are amenable 
to a Referendum. The method of de- 
manding and applying the Federal Ref- 
erendum is as follows. 

As we have seen, this demand may 
be preferred by 30,000 voters or by 
eight cantons. The latter method is so 
difficult as to be virtually inoperative. 
The party or interest opposed to a law 
and desiring to defeat it on a Referen- 
dum must within ninety days secure 
the personal signatures of 30,000 active 
citizens. This of course implies or- 
ganization and canvass, and every sig- 
nature must be attested by the com- 
munal authorities of the place where 
the demand is signed as a guarantee of 
validity. When the petition is sent in, 
it is submitted to examination by the 
Federal Council, which is empowered 
to cancel the votes when there is any 
informality in the declaration or the at- 
testation. If the required number of 
valid signatures is obtained, the Fed- 
eral Council organizes the popular vot- 
ing, fixes and announces the day, in- 
forms the cantonal councils and secures 
the prompt circulation of the law or de- 
cree to be voted upon. The bare text 
of the law is placed in the hands of 
every voter, with no report of the de- 
bates or other explanatory matter. 

The voting takes place simultane- 
ously throughout the whole country, 
and every male citizen over twenty 
years of age and qualified according to 
his cantonal law is entitled to vote. 
The voting paper simply contains the 
question: “Do you accept the federal 
law relating to (here the general! title 
of the law), Yes or No?’ The voter 
has simply to write his “Yes” or “No.” 

In order to save time and trouble it 
is usual for several votes to be taken 
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at the same time and upon the same 
voting paper. 

After the voting each electoral district 
or commune draws up its report con- 
taining four columns, in which are re- 
corded: (1) The number of registered 
voters; (2) the number of actual voters; 
(3) the number of those voting “Yes”; 
(4) the number of those voting “No.” 
These reports are sent to be examined 
and corrected by the cantonal govern- 
ment, which forwards them within ten 
days to the Federal Council, which cal- 
culates the general result of the vote. 
If a majority of the voters have ap- 
proved the law or order, the Federal 
Council forthwith puts it into force, 
inserting it in the official Statute-book 
of the confederation. The results of the 
voting are in all cases published in 
the “Feuille Fédérale,” and the Federai 
Council reports them to the Chambers 
at the next session. 

The Federal Referendum does not 
imply that representative institutions 
are destroyed, but that they are made 
supplementary to the direct action of 
the popular will, their functions being 
to relieve the people of a burden of 
public business too heavy for them to 
bear, to assist the popular will to at- 
tain adequate expression by providing 
discussion and advice, and finally to 
form a substitute for the people in mat- 
ters of emergency and particularity. 

Those unfamiliar with the working of 
the Referendum sometimes express 
alarm at the frequency of voting which 
it appears to involve. The tax upon 
the machinery of government and upoa 
the time and trouble of the electorate 
is not, however, heavy. From the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution in 
1874 up to June, 1906, the optional Ref- 
erendum has been applied to twenty- 
nine laws and resolutions, the compul- 
sory Referendum to eighteen constitu- 
tional amendments. These forty-seven 
votes were taken in thirty-four sepa- 
rate votings, just over one per annum 


upon an average. Of the twenty-nine 
laws submitted to the Referendum, ten 
were accepted and nineteen rejected; 
of the eighteen constitutional amend- 
ments twelve were accepted and six re- 
jected. 

The large proportion of laws rejected 
is sometimes adduced to support the 
view that the popular vote is in fact 
an obstacle to progress, inasmuch as 
it implies the refusal of a number of 
public measures which are endorsed by 
the two Houses of Assembly. The peo- 
ple, it is said, prove to be more con- 
servative than their representatives, 
and it is suggested that this “conserva- 
tism” is injurious to the cause of na- 
tional progress because of its unen- 
lightened character. But though this 
“conservatism” of the people has an 
important meaning, very little light is 
thrown upon it by a mere appeal to the 
statistics of rejection. For it will be 
observed, first, that the people appear 
much more favorably inclined towards 
constitutional amendments than _ to- 
wards laws, though most of the amend- 
ments were really preliminaries to- 
wards the passing of some law which 
previously lay outside the legislative 
competence of the federation. Of these 
amendments twice as Many were ac- 
cepted as rejected. This is susceptible 
of two explanations. In the first place 
it is doubtless easier to get the assent 
of the people to a principle than to 
the particular law devised to embody 
that principle. So, for instance, the 
same people that had bestowed upon 
the Federal Government the right to 
legislate in a national accident and sick 
insurance scheme, reject the particular 
scheme when it is presented in a draft 
law. A constitutional amendment 
generally adds a new function to the 
government, but the particular exer- 
cise of that function may quite reason- 
ably be unpopular. 

There is, however, another explana- 
tion of the discrepancy in the propor- 
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tion of acceptances and _ rejections 
among laws and constitutional amend- 
ments respectively. The Referendum 
in the latter is obligatory, that in the 
former facultative. This means, of 
course, that only those laws and de- 
crees are submitted to a Referendum 
which have evoked the opposition of a 
substantial body of citizens who con- 
ceive it possible that they may win 
the majority of the electorate to their 
view. 

It is evident that this consideration 
completely disposes of the notion that 
the people are proved to be hostile to 
progressive legislation by the fact that 
they reject more laws than they accept. 
Of course they do, for only those laws 
which are likely to be rejected are put 
to the vote. In point of fact, since 
1874 no less than 246 laws and resolu- 
tions have been passed by the Federal 
Assembly, almost all of which might 
have been put to the people, if the 
opposition to them had been strong 
enough to secure the qualifying num- 
ber for the demand, and keen enough 
to press it toa vote. Where no Refer- 
endum was demanded it may be as- 
sumed that the people silently endorsed 
the act of their Federal Legislature, 
and that out of the total number of 
246 laws and resolutions only nineteen 
met with their distinct disapproval. 

The Referendum is in essence a veto, 
and it is therefore invalid to argue its 
destructive character from the fact that 
in a majority of cases where it is ap- 
plied it causes rejections. 

But if we direct our investigation to 
the two related questions, How does 
the Referendum appear to affect the 
course of legislation?—What light does 
it throw upon the operation of the pop- 
ular will in politics?-we get some in- 
teresting information by examining 
the widespread impression that the 
Referendum works “conservatively.” 

That this “conservatism” is not in- 
consistent with a tolerably rapid de- 
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velopment of the area and powers of 
the federal government and with the 
passing of many “advanced” laws is 
quite evident from the history of the 
last thirty years, during which the na- 
tionalization of the railroad and of the 
wholesale trade in alcohol, the estab- 
lishment of a federal bank, federal con- 
trol of insurance, and a factory code 
more advanced than that of any other 
country, have been procured by the 
vote of the people. 

Again, in considering the rejection of 
certain “socialistic” measures, such as 
the “Right to Labor” (1894), the Small 
Workshops Act (1894), the Federal 
Match Monopoly, as indeed in the re- 
cent rejection of the Federal Insurance 
Law, the States Right feeling with its 
accompanying distrust of central bu- 
reaucracy must not be interpreted as 
mere conservatism. In not a few in- 
stances it seems to signify, not a mere 
rejection of the principle or the policy 
of the law, but a preference for the 
canton over the confederation as an 
instrument of government. 

That a certain amount of popular ig- 
norance and prejudice is exhibited in 
the Referendum on issues which appeal! 
to strong religious feelings (as in the 
passing of the famous Anti-Jewish 
Slaughter House Law), or to the unim- 
aginative parsimony of the peasant and 
the petty bourgeois (as in the rejection 
of the vote for Foreign Legations) must 
be admitted by the stoutest defenders 
of the Referendum. Indeed, apart from 
such special cases, there remains a 
residual truth in the imputation of 
crude conservatism to the people. 
Among the less instructed portions of 
the people there is a certain tendency 
to reject implied in the very procedure 
of the Referendum. A peasant in a 
rural canton was asked why he and 
his fellow villagers always seemed to 
vote against the measure supported by 
the member whom they continued to 
return to the Legislative Assembly. 
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“Well, you see,” was the reply, “it 
is like this: If we say ‘Yes’ it is noth- 
ing; but if we say ‘No,’ that is some- 
thing for us.” The adverse vote alone 
appears to be an exercise of power. 
Something, but not too much, must be 
allowed for this, 

In general, it may be said that the 
Referendum discloses a truly service- 
able strain of conservatism in the peo- 
ple. They will not vote for any large 
measure of centralized radicalism sud- 
denly thrust before them. Their ten- 
dency is to prefer the canton which 
they know to the larger, vaguer entity 
of the federation. “My shirt is nearer 
to me than my coat,” is their homely 
proverb. Moreover, they are not easily 
swept off their feet by some taking 
theory into giving large new powers 
to any sort of government. They 
want to feel sure how it will work out, 
especially as regards taxation, revenue 
and local industry. 

This sort of conservatism undoubt- 
edly impresses itself upon legislation; 
it must even be admitted to place im- 
pediments in the path of formally pro- 
gressive legislation. 

We are not, however, entitled to as- 
sume, as is commonly done, that the 
fact that the people rejects a certain 
small number of advanced laws passed 
by the assemblies proves them to be 
less enlightened and progressive than 
their representatives. For, granted the 
existence of the Referendum, it must 
follow that in many cases representa- 
tives who would not be prepared to 
undertake the responsibility of giving 
validity to a doubtful new law by their 
vote in the assembly, will be willing to 
give that vote when the real signifi- 
cance of it is that it enables the issue 
to be determined by the Referendum, 
thus throwing the final responsibility 
on to the people. 

But the more important issue lies 
deeper. Suppose it be admitted that 
the representatives are more enlight- 


ened and “progressive” than the peo- 
ple, does the Referendum diminish the 
pace of progress or damage its charac- 
ter? The plainest lesson afforded by 
investigation of the effect of the popu- 
lar vote has reference to the structure 
of the laws that are passed. The draft 
of a law which is likely to be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote must be 
more closely accommodated to the ac- 
tual feelings and felt needs of various. 
sections of the people than one which 
can become law by means of a party 
vote in a Legislative Assembly. In 
other words, the theoretically “good” 
law must be stamped with the sort of 
“goodness” required to secure the ap- 
proval of the people. So much the 
worse for the “‘good law”! it will seem 
to some. But here we touch the quick 
of the democratic theory. Is it better 
to get on to the Statute-book a theoret- 
ically good law accommodated to a peo- 
ple somewhat more homogeneous, more 
public spirited, more intelligent than 
the actual people is in fact, or a the- 
oretically worse law which expresses 
the actual will of the people with some 
of its larger prejudices and other de- 
fects of intelligence and feeling im- 
pressed upon it? The issue is not easy 
to determine. Supporters of the repre- 
sentative system urge that sound repre- 
sentation will yield legislation substan- 
tially consonant with the national will, 
but often a little in advance of the 
conscious expression of that will; it 
will, in fact, reflect the superior wis- 
dom of the representative over the 
represented. If such laws are put in 
operation, the public will by gradual 
experience come to recognize their 
merits and yield them a willing obedi- 
ence. The presupposition of the Ref- 
erendum, on the other hand, is that 
the kind of skill possessed by repre- 
sentatives is not a sufficient guarantee 
that the laws they pass shall in all 
cases be substantially consonant with 
the public will; the option of the Ref- 
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erendum is therefore essential to pro- 
tect the people against acts of grave 
and injurious misrepresentation. It is 
further contended that a net waste in 
the art of government is involved by 
passing laws which are either in ad- 
vance of general opinion or are insuffi- 
ciently accommodated to sectional cir- 
cumstances. The “goodness” of a law 
must always depend largely upon the 
efficiency of its administration; a 
“worse” law well administered because 
it is acceptable to the people, will 
usually be more useful than a “better” 
law that is ill-administered, because it 
is not acceptable to the people. 

Now the Referendum ensures that a 
law is moulded into an acceptable 
shape, and can be successfully adminis- 
tered. The Swiss Law for the Federal 
Alcohol Monopoly well illustrates the 
point, There was a public widespread 
feeling of alarm at the growth of dram- 
drinking, strong enough to demand leg- 
islative interference but not prohibi- 
tion; with this anti-spirit feeling was 
mixed a desire among the industries di- 
rectly and indirectly interested in the 
production of wine, beer and cider to 
secure protection and preference for 
these “home” industries; care must 
also be taken to exempt little local man- 
ufacturers of spirits from the opera- 
tions of the law; the restriction upon 
spirits must not make it very difficult 
to get, or raise its price too high; 
finally, the regulation of the local trade 
must be left to the cantons, and the 
profits of the federal monopoly must be 
shared amongst them so as to afford 
a sensible relief of local taxation. 

The result is a moderate law, with 
plenty of exceptions and special provi- 
sions directed to conciliate interests 
and abate prejudices, which has suc- 
ceeded in reducing enormously the con- 
sumption of spirits, while at the same 
time dividing a considerable revenue 
among the cantonal governments. The 
chief maker and administrator of this 
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law regards the Referendum as a nec- 
essary instrument for such legislation 
The votes taken on the Constitutional 
Amendment and the Law enabled him 
not merely to test the general strength 
of public opinion, but to recognize ex- 
actly where and how strong were the 
different local interests and feelings 
which required consideration if the law 
was to be successfully operated. 

Laws drafted with the knowledge 
that they may be put to the test of a 
popular vote are less rigorous in their 
form, and the practice of this art of ac- 
commodation ensures a process of in- 
vestigation and discussion before the 
final form of the law is reached that 
is far more thorough than the proce- 
dure of a purely representative govern- 
ment with full legislative powers. 

Again, a law which has received the 
direct sanction of a popular vote has a 
higher degree of stability than one 
passed by a party vote in a legislative 
assembly. There is no important in- 
stance of the reversal of such a law; 
the time and energy of Parliament is 
not consumed by constant repeals and 
amendments; the opposition in the 
country collapses before the fait accom- 
pli, and the knowledge of the irrevo- 
cability of the law not only imparts a 
confidence to its administrators and to 
the body of citizens that contributes to 
its sound administration, but helps to 
build up a general respect for the 
government which thus visibly ema- 
nates from the general will of the 
people. 

The sense of identity of the State 
with the people is the strongest ethical 
support for democracy, and in no other 
way is it better evoked and sustained 
than by imposing upon the people the 
responsibility of expressing direct judg- 
ments upon important acts of policy. 

The experience of Switzerland ex- 
poses other economies of progress due 
to the Referendum. 

Revolutionary action is thereby in- 
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hibited. Where each concrete pro- 
posal, either of constitutional or legal 
reform, requires the separate sanction 
of the people, there can be no possibil- 
ity of rushing a large revolutionary pol- 
icy through a legislative assembly 
which contains a snatch majority of 
avowed revolutionists elected by a sud- 
den swell of feeling in the electorate, 
or in which a revolutionist minority by 
skilful tactics compels a majority to 
execute its will. The practical and de- 
tailed working of Swiss democracy, 
obliging each step to be separately 
shaped and separately taken, imposes 
on the theoretic revolutionist an op- 
portunism which his German and 
French confréres have been much 
slower to admit. 

Not less important, as a check upon 
wasteful methods of reform, is the fact 
that the Referendum furnishes a sharp, 
indisputable test of the value of politi- 
cal catchwords. In such a country as 
England or Germany such an issue as 
“the right to public employment” or a 
“universal eight hours” scheme may 
occupy the front place in the radical 
movement for an indefinite period, be- 
cause there is no means of ascertaining 
with any degree of accuracy how 
strong is the popular demand for such 
a measure. In Switzerland it is com- 
petent either for the friends or the ene- 
mies of such a scheme to demand and 
obtain that it shall be submitted to a 
quantitative expression of popular 
judgment. If this test discloses the 
fact that a strong majority is opposed 
to the measure, its advocates recognize 
the futility and waste of progressive 
energy involved in pressing it further 
for the present, and relegate it to the 
list of reforms which require more pop- 
ular education before it is ripe for prac- 
tical politics. Thus the “Right to La- 
bor” was brought to the test by the 
Griitliverein and the Labor Union in 
1894, and was rejected by a popular 
vote of 308,289 against 75,880. The 


result of such a vote is to divert the em- 
phasis and energy of the advanced sec- 
tions from a measure which, however 
desirable in itself, has evidently no 
early chance of acceptance, to other 
measures which may be urged with 
more chance of success, 

These, then, are the three advantages 
claimed for the Referendum in its ef- 
fect upon the course of legislation:—— 


(1) That it provides a remedy for in- 
tentional or unintentional misrepresen- 
tation on the part of elected legislatures 
and secures laws conformable to the 
actual will of the majority. 

(2) That it enhances the popular con- 
fidence in the stability of law. 

(3) That it eliminates much waste of 
political energy by enabling proposals 
of unknown value to be submitted sep- 
arately to a quantitative test. 


Most students of the Swiss system 
consider that these economies more than 
offset the retarding influence of con- 
servative inertia in the less enlightened 
orders of citizen, and yield in the long 
run a larger net product of progressive 
legislation than would accrue from a 
purely representative legislature. There 
is, however, one grave theoretical and 
practical defect attaching to the Refer- 
endum regarded as a regular instru- 
ment of government, viz., that it en- 
forces a separatist fragmentary treat- 
ment of policy. Each measure sub- 
mitted separately to the people is al- 
most of necessity taken entirely “on its 
own merits.” Now when a law is a 
link in a chain of policy designed by 
some far-seeing statesmen, it cannot be 
said to have separate merits, and to 
submit each link in such a chain for 
separate acceptance or rejection is to 
present an artificially-broken set of is- 
sues. It is true that in a legislative 
assembly each measure is separately 
discussed and determined, but there the 
authority of leaders and the discipline 
of party serve in some measure to en- 
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force the wider consideration of or- 
ganic policy. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
expect that the most intelligent electo- 
rate will approve a measure which, 
taken by itself, is unpalatable or incon- 
venient, on the ground that it forms 
part of a larger organic policy which 
they approve. 

But this defect, grave as it appears 
were the Referendum used as the gen- 
eral instrument of legislation, is greatly 
mitigated when the use is occasional 
and confined to critical issues. For the 
heart of an entire policy is often con- 
tained in some single resolution or law; 
and if the doctrine of the mandate has 
any place in the theory of democracy, 
it is applicable to these pivotal occa- 
sions. The issue, “Shall the Swiss 
people own and operate the railroads, 
acquiring them upon such and such a 
pecuniary basis, and managing them 
upon such and such a general plan?”; 
or the issue, “Shall the control of 
Hours of Labor and other conditions of 
employment form a subject-matter for 
federal legislation?’—such issues are 
eminently fitted for popular determina- 
tion. 

The Contemporary Review. 
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The final and weightiest claim for the 
Referendum, us attested by Swiss ex- 
perience, is the training in the art of 
government it gives the people. It may 
indeed be questioned whether a people 
whose direct contribution to self-govern- 
ment consists in a single vote cast at 
intervals of several years, not for a pol- 
icy or even for a measure, but for a 
party or a personality, can be or is ca- 
pable of becoming a genuinely self- 
governing people. Some amount of 
regular responsibility for concrete acts 
of conduct is surely as essential to 
the education of a self-reliant people as 
of a self-reliant individual. To the in- 
telligent Swiss democrat it never occurs 
to base his democracy upon a doctrine 
of infallibility of the people. The peo- 
ple, he is aware, make mistakes; the 
Referendum offers more opportunity to 
make mistakes and therefore to learn 
from their mistakes than is furnished 
under purely representative govern- 
ment. But he holds that the obliga- 
tion imposed on each citizen to take a 
direct part in the making of the laws 
he is called upon to obey is essential 
to the reality of popular self-govern- 
ment. 

J. A. Hobson 
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(Conclusion.) 


Parliament was dissolved in June 
1841, and a new one elected, with the 
result that the Tories had a large ma- 
jority. It met in September; and, the 
Government being beaten on an amend- 
ment to the address, Lord Melbourne 
resigned. The Queen was much dis- 
tressed, but this time she was prepared. 
Peel, as before, treated her with the 
most deferential consideration. When 
the probability of his party coming into 
office was apparent, previously to the 
dissolution, he had gone so far as to 
Say to Mr. Anson that it was 


essential to his position with the Queen 
that her Majesty should understand 
that he had the feelings of a gentle- 
man, and, where his duty did not inter- 
fere, he could not act against her 
wishes. He was pressed as the head 
of a powerful party, but the impression 
he wished to create in her Majesty's 
mind was that he was bound to defend 
her against their encroachments. He 
again repeated that, if the Queen's per- 
sonal feelings would suffer less by 
forming an Administration to his exclu- 
sion, he should not be offended. Pri- 
vate life satisfied him, and he had no 
ambition beyond it. 
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The question of the Ladies was set- 
tled by three of them tendering their 
resignation, leaving their places to be 
filled by the Queen and Peel in con- 
sultation. 


“T am quiet and prepared,” she writes 
to Leopold; “but still I feel very sad 
and, God knows, very wretched at 
times for myself and my country that 
such a change must take place. ... Af- 
ter seeing Lord Melbourne for four 
years, with few exceptions, daily, you 
may imagine that I must feel the 
change. Eleven days was the longest 
I ever was without seeing him.” 


All went well at her interview with 
Peel on August 30, although, as she 
tells Mr. Anson, she could not get over 
his awkward manner, “Sir Robert's 
ignorance of character was most strik- 
ing and unaccountable; feeling this 
made it difficult for her Majesty to 
place reliance upon his judgment in 
recommendations.” On another occa- 
sion she went so far as to say to the 
Prince in conversation that, after the 
manner the Tories had treated him 
about the annuity, he ought now to 
keep them at a distance. This unfor- 
tunate display of feeling made him so 
uneasy that he mentioned the matter 
to Mr. Anson, who, at his request, re- 
peated it to Lord Melbourne. 

The Queen had told Peel that she 
meant to continue her correspondence 
with Lord Melbourne as a_ private 
friend, avoiding, of course, all party 
questions; and Peel had generously 
assented. Stockmar, on his return 
from the Continent, records in a 
memorandum (October 25) a conver- 
sation with Lord Melbourne in which, 
with characteristic bluntness, he had 
taken him severely to task for a course 
which Lord Melbourne “had allowed 
himself to be driven into against his 
own and better conviction,” and which 
would lead to great complications and 
danger. He advised him to allow the 
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Queen’s impending confinement to 
pass over, and, after her recovery, to 
tell her as gently as he could that 
the confidential correspondence must 
cease. Lord Melbourne “became visi- 
bly nervous, perplexed, and _ dis- 
tressed”; and a few days later he 
wrote to the Queen, in answer to an 
invitation, to say that he thought he 
had better not dine at the Palace at 
present. Still the correspondence went 
on. Another painful incident induced 
Stockmar to remonstrate in still 
stronger terms. Early in October, 
when Peel’s Ministry had been in 
office only a few weeks, the Queen 
asked Lord Melbourne to visit her at 
Windsor. Before answering, he wrote 
to ask Prince Albert’s opinion whether 
he should go. Here Stockmar inter- 
vened again, deprecating the responsi- 
bility of answering such a question 
being thrown upon the Prince, and de- 
nouncing the continued correspondence 
between the Queen and Lord Mel- 
bourne as “an essential injustice to 
Sir Robert Peel’s present situation,” 
accentuated as it was by the fact that 
Lord Melbourne had just made a 
speech in the House of Lords attack- 
ing the Government. The correspond- 
ence went on; but, for want of the old 
common interests and owing to the 
change of relations, it grows compara- 
tively trivial and uninteresting. It is 
a pathetic story. Little more than a 
year after quitting office, Lord Mel- 
bourne had a paralytic seizure from 
which he only partially recovered; and 
he never again took a prominent part 
in political life, though his correspond- 
ence with the Queen still continued. 
and she retained her feelings of affec- 
tion for him to the end. She wrote 
him a letter for his birthday, March 
17, 1848. Eight months later he died. 

The years that followed Peel’s com- 
ing into office down to his finally quit- 
ing it in June 1846 were perhaps the 
happiest of her life. Peel’s and Lord 
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Aberdeen’s conduct of foreign affairs 
satisfied her and caused her no 
anxiety. Her letters are concerned 
with domestic more than with political 
incidents. Her family increased and 
throve. She received visits from sev- 
eral foreign potentates, and amongst 
them from Nicholas, the Emperor of 
Russia, by whom she was much im- 
pressed, and on the whole not unfavor- 
ably. She writes to Leopold: 


Buckingham Palace, 11 June, 1844. 

I was extremely against the visit, 
fearing the géne and bustle, and even 
at first I did not feel at all to like it, 
but by living in the same house to- 
gether quietly and unrestrainedly (and 
this Albert, and with great truth, says 
is the great advantage of these visits, 
that I not only see these great people, 
but know them), I got to know the Em- 
peror and he to know me. There is 
much about him which I cannot help 
liking. .. . He is stern and severe, with 
fixed principles of duty which nothiny 
on earth will make him change; very 
<lever I do not think him, and his mind 
is an uncivilized one; his education has 
been neglected; politics and military 
concerns are the only things he takes 
great interest in; the arts and all softer 
occupations he is insensible to; but he 
is sincere, I am certain, sincere even in 
his most despotic acts, from a sense 
that it is the only way to govern. . 
He is, I should say, too frank, for he 
talks so openly before people, which he 
should not do, and with difficulty re- 
strains himself. . . . His feelings are 
very strong; he feels kindness deeply; 
and his love for his wife and children, 
and for all children, is very great... . 
Respecting Belgium, he did not speak 
to me, but to Albert and the Ministers. 
As for unkindly feeling towards you, he 
disclaims positively any ... but he 
Says those wnfortunate Poles are the 
only obstacle, and that he positively 
cannot enter into any direct communi- 
cation with Belgium as long as they are 
employed. If you could only somehow 
or other get rid of them, I am sure the 
thing would be done at once. We all 
think he need not mind this, but I fear 
he has pledged himself. .. . 
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If the French are angry at this visit, 
let their dear King and their Princes 
come; they will be sure of a truly ajfec- 
tionate reception on our part. The one 
which Emperor Nicholas has received 
is cordial and civil, mais ne vient pas du 
ceur. I humbly beg that any remarks 
which may not be favorable to our 
great visitor may not go beyond you 
and Louise, and not to Paris. 


With Louis Philippe, who visited 
her in October 1844, the Queen was 
greatly pleased. “What an extraordi- 
nary man the King is! What a wonder- 
ful memory, how lively, how sagacious. 
... The King is very sad to go, but 
he is determined, he says, fo see me 
every year.” Alas! this impression of 
him was to be rudely broken by the 
affair of the Spanish marriage two 
years afterwards. 

At the end of the year 1845 the 
political calm was suddenly disturbed 
by the Free-trade .question coming 
prematurely to the front. The corres- 
pondence becomes deeply interesting. 
It is enough to-say of it here that the 
Queen and Prince were heart and soul 
with Peel, ““who shows himself a man 
of unbounded loyalty, courage, patriot- 
ism, and high-mindedness, and his con- 
duct to me has been chivalrous almost, 
I have never seen him so 
and such a 


I might say. 
excited or so determined, 
good cause must succeed.” 

Upon Peel's resignation in December 
1845, Lord John Russell failed to form 
a Ministry, owing mainly to Lord 
Grey’s objection to Palmerston’s going 
to the Foreign Office. Peel came back 
again for six months, but in June 1846 
he again quitted office, never to return. 
Lord John Russell succeeded him, with 
Palmerston as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. On taking leave of her 
Ministers the Queen wrote to Leo- 
pold:’ 


Buckingham Palace, 7 July, 1846. 
Yesterday was a very bad day for 
me. I had to part with Sir R. Peel 
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and Lord Aberdeen, who are both ir- 
reparable losses to us and to the Coun- 
try; they were both so much over- 
whelmed that it quite upset me, and 
we have in them two devoted friends. 
We felt so safe with them. Never, dur- 
ing the five years that they were with 
me, did they ever recommend a person 
or a thing which was not for my or 
the Country’s best, and never for the 
Party’s advantage only; and the con- 
trast now is very striking; there is 
much less respect and much less high 
and pure feeling. 


Peel continued to correspond with 
the Prince. 

The Queen soon had cause to regret 
the return of Palmerston to _ the 
Foreign Office. By mentioning, in a 
despatch to Madrid, the suggestion of 
the Queen’s cousin, Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, as a candidate for the Queen 
of Spain’s hand, and allowing the 
French ambassador to see the des- 
patch, Palmerston gave Louis Philippe 
an excuse for breaking his pledged 
word not to press the Duke of Mont- 
pensier’s candidature for that of the 
Infanta. This suggestion of Coburg’s 
candidature was made without the 
knowledge, and entirely against the 
wishes, of Queen Victoria; and it led 
at once to Montpensier’s engagement 
to the Infanta. The Queen was very 
indignant. As a_ result, the good 
understanding between the _ British 
and French Governments was abruptly 
brought to an end. The Queen writes 
to Leopold: 


No doubt, if Lord Aberdeen had been 
at his post, what has happened would 
not have taken place, and suspicion of 
Lord Palmerston has been the cause of 
the unjustifiable conduct of the French 
Government, . . . Our conduct has been 
throughout honest, and the King’s and 
Guizot’s the contrary. 


Henceforth the Queen had frequently 
to complain of Lord Palmerston for 
deciding important matters without 
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consulting her. She wrote to him on 


April 17, 1847: 


The Queen has several times asked 
Lord Palmerston, through Lord John 
Russell and personally, to see that the 
drafts to our Foreign Ministers are not 
despatched previous to their being sub- 
mitted to the Queen. Notwithstanding, 
this is still done, as for instance to-day, 
with regard to the drafts for Lisbon. 
The Queen once more repeats her de- 
sire that Lord Palmerston should pre- 
vent the recurrence of this practice. 


On the last day of the year Madame 
Adelaide, the French King’s sister, to 
whom he was devoted, died. Forget- 
ting all her just indignation, the 
Queen’s soft heart was moved to write 
to him, but so careful was she lest a 
political construction should be put 
upon her letter that she first asked the 
assent of Lord John Russell. Leopold 
wrote: 


12 Jan., 1848. 

Your kind letter to the poor King 
was an act for which I thank you from 
the bottom of my soul, because it made 
him so happy. I was still in his room 
when your letter arrived; he was so 
delighted with it that he kissed it most 
tenderly... . 


The spring of 1848 brought trouble 
and revolution throughout Europe. 
The Tsar Nicholas writes a friendly 
letter to the Queen to remind her how 
he had foretold to her, four years be- 
fore, that Great Britain and Russia 
would be the only Powers left stand- 
ing, and it was even as he had proph- 
esied. He goes on: “Ne serait-i] na- 
turel d’en conclure que notre union 
intime est appelée peut-étre 4 sauver 
le monde?” The Queen writes to Lev- 
pold: “Great events make me quiet and 
calm, and little trifles fidget me and 
irritate my nerves. But I feel grown 
old and serious, and the future is very 
dark.” 

In Italy war was going on between 
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the Austrians and the King of Sar- 
dinia, supported by the Italian Repub- 
lican party. Public sympathy in Eng- 
land was with the latter, and Lord 
Palmerston was considering the ex- 
pediency of bringing about the annex- 
ation of Lombardy by Sardinia and 
the erection of Venetia into a republic. 
The Queen, writing to Lord John Rus- 
sell, says: 


The Queen must tell Lord John what 
she had repeatedly told Lord Palmer- 
ston, without apparent effect, that the 
establishment of an entente cordiale 
with the French Republic, for the pur- 
pose of driving the Austrians out of 
their dominions in Italy, would be a 
disgrace to this Country. ‘That the 
French . . . would gain the greatest 
advantage by it there would be no 
doubt of. But how will England ap- 
pear before the world at the moment 
when she is struggling to maintain her 
supremacy in Ireland, and boasts to 
stand by treaties with regard to her 
European relations. 


She makes another formal complaint 
to Lord John Russell about Lord 
Palmerston: 


I felt really that I could hardly go 
on with him, that I had no confidence 
in him, and that it made me seriously 
anxious and uneasy for the welfare 
of the Country and the peace of Eu- 
rope in general .. . that his writings 
were always as bitter as gall and did 
great harm, which Lord John entirely 
assented to, and that I often felt quite 
ill from anxiety. 


Still Lord Palmerston’s high-handed 
methods were continued. A stock of 
muskets was permitted by him to be 
transferred from the Ordnance office 
to the Sicilian insurgents; and an apol- 
ogy to the miserable Neapolitan 
Government had to be made, which 
greatly hurt the Queen’s feelings. 
Appointments to foreign Courts were 
announced without the Queen being 
even notified. When Kossuth came to 
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England in October 1851, Palmerston, 
in spite of the expressed wish of the 
Queen that he should not receive him, 
announced his intention of doing so at 
the Foreign Office. Lord John Russell 
thereupon “positively requested” him 
to abstain from this. Palmerston re- 
plied, “I do not choose to be dictated 
to whom I may or may not receive in 
my own house.” Upon which Lord 
John advised the Queen to command 
him not to receive Kossuth; and the 
Cabinet, being summoned, unani- 
mously supported Lord John. The 
Queen accordingly wrote to Lord Pal- 
merston saying that, 


... Since M. Kossuth’s arrival in this 
Country and his violent denunciation of 
two Sovereigns with whom we are at 
peace, the Queen thinks that she owes 
it as a mark of respect to her Allies, 
and generally to all States at peace 
with this Country, not to allow that a 
person endeavoring to excite a political 
agitation in this Country against her 
Allies should be received by her Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs... . 
The Queen must therefore demand that 
the reception of M. Kossuth by Lord 
Palmerston should not take place. 


Lord Palmerston this time gave way. 

In June 1850 Lord Palmerston took 
up the case of one Don Pacifico, a 
Portuguese Jew, a native of Gibraltar, 
and therefore a British subject, who 
had his house at Athens pillaged by a 
mob, and claimed an extravagant sum 
from the Greek Government by way 
of damages. To enforce his claims, 
the British fleet was sent to Athens; 
and, without enquiry into their valid- 
ity, coercive measures were adopted. 
Greece appealed to France and Russia 
for protection; and so incensed were 
these Powers at the high-handed action 
of the British Government that the 
French ambassador was recalled and 
the Russian ambassador was on the 
point of leaving. In the end Don Pa- 
cifico’s claims were referred to arbitra- 
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tion, and the sum to which he was 
found to be entitled was a mere trifle. 
For this incident a vote of censure 
was passed in the House of Lords, 
upon which notice of motion of a vote 
of confidence was given in the House 
of Commons, Never was a bad case 
better defended. In a powerful speech 
of nearly five hours, lasting from the 
dusk to the dawn of a midsummer 
day, Palmerston reviewed all the lead- 
ing incidents of his recent conduct as 
Foreign Minister with a force and 
eloquence which drew even from Peel, 
who spoke in opposition to him, the 
words, “We are all proud of him.” 
The motion was carried—such was his 
ascendency and popularity in the 
House—though, as the correspondence 
shows, the feeling even in the Cabinet 
was more or less against him. Lord 
John felt strongly how dangerous he 
was in his present position; but they 
“were equally frightened at turning 
him leose,” since he might very proba- 
bly be taken up as leader by either the 
Conservatives or the Radicals, which 
would make matters even worse than 
they were already. 

Peel’s sudden death was an irrepar- 
able loss to the Queen. She was 
deprived of the inestimable services 
which he was abie to render from his 
peculiar position as head of the Oppo- 
sition, yet with no thought of displac- 
ing the Government. Fulfilling his 
promise to support it in its chief work 
of maintaining Free-trade principles, 
he was free to express his unbiassed 
opinion on any question that might 
arise; and, as regards the future, his 
return to office had been looked for- 
ward to with eager hope at no distant 
period by the Queen and by many of 
the best men of all parties. There 
was absolutely no one to take his 
place. Never before had the Queen 
been so deprived of the hope of having 
in the future any Minister in whom 
she could place unreserved confidence. 
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But a crisis was at hand. On the 
morning of December 3, 1851, Louis 
Napoleon proclaimed a state of siege 
in Paris, dissolved the Council of State 
and National Assembly, threw into 
prison many of the members, with 
some of whom he had been in friendly 
social intercourse on the previous 
evening, bathed Paris in blood, and 
stood before Europe, with France 
prostrate under his feet, perjured but 
unashamed. When the news arrived 
in London, Palmerston, whose chief 
title to support was his often-repeated 
denunciation of absolutism, without 
asking the opinion of the Queen or the 
Cabinet, expressed to Walewski, the 
French ambassador, his complete ap- 
proval of Louis Napoleon’s action. 
His remarks were transmitted by 
Walewski in a despatch to Turgot 
and read by him to many members of 
the Corps Diplomatique. This was 
more than Lord John and his Cabinet 
could stand. By their advice Lord 
Palmerston was dismissed and Lord 
Granville selected to take his place. 

A memorandum by Prince Albert, 
dated December 27, 1851, says: 


Lord Granville was very much over- 
come when he had his audience to 
thank for his appointment, but seemed 
full of courage and goodwill. He said 
it would be as easy for him to avoid 
Lord Palmerston’s faults as difficult to 
imitate his good qualities; promised to 
endeavor to establish a more decent 
usage between the Governments in 
their mutual communications by set- 
ting the good example himself, and in- 
sisting upon the same on the part of 
the others. .. . He said a Member of 
Parliament just returned from the Con- 
tinent had told him that an English- 
man could hardly show himself with- 
out becoming aware of the hatred they 
were held in; the only chance one had 
to avoid being insulted was to say 
Civis Romanus non sum. 


When, on February 3, 1852, the in- 
cident came before the House, Pal- 
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merston’s discomfiture was complete. 
It was observed “that the extreme 
flippancy and insolence of his manner 
were more remarkable than ever, 
from their being evidently assumed 
with difficulty.” But within a month 
he contrived to put the Government 
in a minority in a division on their 
Militia Bill, upon which they resigned 
and Lord Derby came in as Prime 
Minister, with Disraeli as leader of the 
Lower House. 

At the beginning of the year 1852 a 
coalition was effected between the 
Whigs and the followers of Peel; and 
a Government was formed, with Lord 
Aberdeen as Prime Minister and Lord 
Clarendon at the Foreign Office. With 
both of these ministers the Queen was 
in sympathy; and her personality does 
not often appear prominently in for- 
eign affairs during their tenure of 
office. Its three years’ history was 
mainly that of opposition to Russia, 
first by diplomatic action, and, when 
that failed, by the Crimean war. It is 
necessary to remember that the de- 
fence of Turkey, a Power in itself so 
little deserving of sympathy, was an 
accidental circumstance rather than an 
essential element in the case. The an- 
tagonism of England, and of the lately 
suppressed insurgent nationalities of 
Europe, arose out of the events of 1848 
and 1849, when the Russian was the 
only absolute monarchy that never 
bowed to the storm, and when a Rus- 
sian army was sent to assist the 
Austrians in crushing the Hungarian 
insurgents, and thus absolutism be- 
came again dominant throughout 
Europe. The Hungarian leaders took 
refuge at Constantinople, where the 
timely interposition of the British 
Government secured them from being 
surrendered by the Turks. Whether, 
if at an earlier stage in the negotia- 
tions Russia could have been made to 
realize the strength of the determina- 
tion in England to resist her aggres- 
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sive action, war might have been 
avoided, must always remain a ques- 
tion. As time went on, without any 
settlement being arrived at, the only 
chance of peace left was the fast 
vanishing hope of bringing Austria 
und Prussia into line with England 
and France. On the eve of the break- 
ing out of the war the Queen wrote to 
the King of Prussia: 


Osborne, 17 March, 1854. 

Dear Sir and Brother,—. . . I can ex- 
press only imperfectly in writing how 
deep my pain is, after going so far, 
faithfully, hand in hand, to see you at 
this weighty moment separating your- 
self from us..: . If now your Majesty 
informs me “that now you mean to persist 
in complete neutrality,” and if on this oc- 
casion you refer us to your Nation, who 
are said to exclaim, with sound com- 
mon sense: “Acts of violence have been 
done by the Turks, the Turk has good 
friends in large numbers, and the Eim- 
peror has done us no harm’”—I do not 
understand you. Certainly I should 
understand this language if I heard it 
from the Kings of Hanover or of Sax- 
ony. But I have hitherto looked upon 
Prussia as one of the great Powers, 
who, since the peace of 1815, have been 
guarantors of treaties, guardians of 
civilization, defenders of the right, and 
real arbiters of the Nations, and for 
my part I have felt the divine respon- 
sibility of this sacred office without 
undervaluing at the same time the 
heavy obligation, not unconnected with 
danger which it imposes on me. If 
you, dear Sir and Brother, abdicate 
these obligations, you have also abdi- 
cated the position for Prussia. And 
should such an example find imitators, 
then the civilization of Europe would 
be delivered up to the play of winds; 
right will then no longer find a cham- 
pion, the oppressed will find no longer 
an umpire. Let not your Majesty be- 
lieve that what has been said in this 
letter is aimed at persuading you to 
change your resolves; it flows from the 
affectionate heart of a sister, who 
could not pardon herself were she not, 
at so weighty a moment, to let you see 
into her inmost soul. . . . Nothing has 
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grieved me more than the suspicion 
expressed in your name that England 
had desired to seduce you from your 
purpose by opening a prospect of ad- 
vantages to be gained. The baseless- 
ness of such a supposition is evident 
from the Treaty itself which has been 
offered to you, and whose most im- 
portant clause consisted in the prom- 
ise of the contracting parties, not lo 
desire in any case to derive from the War 
any advantage for themselves... . 


The unlooked-for success of the 
Turks in the spring of 1854, in driving 
back unaided the Russians from the 
Danube, and the position of the latter 
in the Principalities, with a victorious 
enemy in front and with the Allies and 
the Austrians on either flank, which 
would probably have necessitated a fur- 
ther retrograde movement on the part 
of the Russians, constituted a condition 
of affairs in which the Allies might well 
have been content to pause and to 
await developments before changing 
the nature of the war from a defensive 
to an aggressive one. But indignation, 
now passing into unreasoning passion, 
was swaying public opinion, the Press, 
and the Government. For nearly half 
a century, in all matters of war, the 
country had rested secure in the con- 
fidence that in the Duke of Wellington 
it possessed a wise counsellor who 
knew what was, and what was not, 
reasonably practicable for the little 
British army to accomplish. But the 
Duke was gone; and no one, as soldier 
and counsellor, had succeeded to his 
position. Had he been alive, we can- 
not doubt that the expedition to Sebas- 
topol would never have been under- 
taken. Never was a great military in- 
vasion planned with less information 
The Crimean peninsula was actually 
believed to be for all intents and pur- 
poses an island, from which Russian 
reinforcements could be excluded by 
the simple process of bringing the 
guns of the allied fleet to bear on the 











isthmus of Perekop. The fact was 
that the sea, for many miles from the 
isthmus, was only two or three feet 
deep. And not only so, but there was, 
a little way to the east of it, a long 
bridge or causeway, equally unap- 
proachable, connecting the mainland 
with the peninsula. It was supposed 
that the Allies could bring an army of 
superior numbers to assail] what was 
thought to be an isolated force of Rus- 
sians in or near Sebastopol and inca- 
pable of being reinforced. In point of 
fact they had ultimately to face a force 
drawn from the whole strength of the 
Russian army. 

The civium ardor prava jubentium, 
backed, with more or less hesitation, 
by all the Cabinet, found expression 
in a despatch to the British com- 
mander, Lord Raglan, practically 
leaving him no discretion. Against his 
own judgment, with the alacrity of a 
soldier, he did not hesitate io obey. 
After a series of brilliant successes 
against overwhelming numbers, such 
as could not have been reasonably 
counted upon, the allied armies found 
themselves, like the Athenians at the 
siege of Syracuse, in the presence of 
superior forces, and in the position of 
a besieged rather than a_ besieging 
force, condemned to a winter of in- 
action, suffering, and peril, in a con- 
dition which, bad as it was, was 
grossly exaggerated by an unscrupu- 
lous and malignant Press. The blame 
was thrown on the War Office, the 
commissariat, the General’s staff, and 
lastly, with accumulated misrepresen- 
tation and acrimony, on the one man 
whose patient endurance and ability in 
an unprecedented military situation 
principally availed to preserve the 
British army from the fate which befel 
the Athenians at Syracuse. The num- 
ber of sick and wounded far exceeded 
all anticipation; and the hospitals 
provided for them at Scutari were 
inadequate and ill-provided. There 
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was much unnecessary suffering, and 
many deaths occurred; and indignation 
in England reached a high pitch. The 
Queen took the lead in endeavoring to 
supply defects, and gave her warm 
sympathy and encouragement to Miss 
Nightingale and her nurses, who in the 
emergency went out to Scutari. To 
the other departments of the service, 
considering the enormous difficulties, 
no serious blame could justly attach. 
The fault lay elsewhere. It was the 
numerical inadequacy of our army, 
and the non-existence of any reserve 
at home with which to reinforce it, 
that was the essential cause of our 
misfortunes. Lord Raglan’s own 
letters to the Minister for War are 
clear on this point. He writes: 


“Ten thousand men would make us 
comfortable. I know that you have it 
not to send; I only state the deficiency 
as a fact.” And again: “Fresh battal- 
ions, fully officered, are what we re- 
quire; but alas! you have very few of 
these within your immediate reach.” 


Had the Queen known the truth, with 
her keen sense of justice she would 
never have assented, as she and the 
Prince did, to Lord Panmure’s des- 
patch to Lord Raglan, conveying an 
imputation of insufficient attention to 
the welfare of his men, the injustice of 
which cut him to the quick. Proud as 
she was of being herself a soldier’s 
daughter, her whole heart with her 
army in its stress, and eager to honor 
its heroic service, it is strange that she 
sent no adequate expression of appre- 
ciative gratitude to Lord Raglan, its 
General and most distinguished sol- 
dier. In the volumes before us no 
incident, no omission is so painful to 
us as this. God forbid that we should 
hold the Queen responsible for it! She 
could not know what she had no 
means of knowing. Yet she was 
nearer to the truth than her Ministers. 
For, with a wise prescience to which 
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they were strangers, she had written 
to the Prime Minister six months be- 
fore the invasion of the Crimea took 
place:— 


Buckingham Palace, 24 February, 1854. 

The Queen must write to Lord Aber- 
deen on a subject which at this mo- 
ment appears to her of paramount im- 
portance, viz. the augmentation of the 
Army. The ten thousand men by 
which it has been ordered to be aug- 
mented can hardly be considered to 
have brought it up to more than an im- 
proved Peace Establishment, such as we 
have often had during profound peace 
in Europe; but even these ten thousand 
men are not yet obtained. We have 
nearly pledged ourselves to sending 
twenty-five thousand men to the Kast, 
and this pledge will have to be re- 
deemed. To keep even such a force 
up in the field will require a strong 
available reserve at home, of which we 
shall be quite denuded. But we are 
going to make, war upon Russia! en- 
couraging Austria and Prussia to do 
so likewise, whereby we assume a 
moral obligation not to leave them 
without assistance. We engage in a 
war which may assume in its course a 
totally different character from that of 
its beginning. ... 


How many precious lives would have 
been saved. how different the course of 
events might have been, if the Queen’s 
Ministers had recognized in time that 
in this instance, at any rate, she was 
wiser than they were! 

The Queen took a keen interest in 
India, an interest which was increased 
when, in December 1858, the East 
India Company was abolished, and the 
government of that great dependency 
came directly under the Crown. In 
May 1857 the Indian Mutiny broke out. 
Lord Palmerston entirely failed to ap- 
preciate the gravity of the situation. 
The Queen writes in June to Lord 
Panmure, the Secretary at War, that 
“she had long been of opinion that rein- 
forcements waiting to go to India 
ought not to be delayed. The moment 
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is certainly a very critical one.” To 
Lord Palmerston she writes, on 
August 4: 


The military measures hitherto taken 
by the Home Government, on which 
the salvation of India must mainly de- 
pend, appear to the Queen as by no 
means adequate to the emergency. We 
have nearly gone to the full extent of 
our available means, just as we did 
in the Crimean war, and may be able 
to obtain successes; but we have not 
laid in a store of troops, nor formed 
Reserves which could carry us over a 
long struggle. 


In subsequent letters the same com- 
plaint is repeated by her over and over 
again. 

The Queen fully sympathized in the 
stand which Lord Canning made 
against the violent rancor of a large 
proportion of the English community 
against every native Indian of every 
class, and she wrote to tell him so, to 
his great satisfaction. Subsequently 
Lord Canning prepared the draft of a 
proclamation to be made by the Queen 
to her Indian subjects on her assump- 
tion of the direct government of India, 
upon receipt of which the Queen 
writes to Lord Derby: 


15 August, 1858. 

The Queen has asked Lord Malmes- 
bury to explain in detail to Lord Derby 
her objection to the draft of Procla- 
mation for India. ~The Queen would 
be glad if Lord Derby would write it 
himself in his excellent language, bear- 
ing in mind that it is a female sover- 
eign who speaks to more than 100,- 
000,000 of Eastern people on assuming 
the direct government over them after 
a bloody civil war, giving them pledges 
which her future reign is to redeem, 
and explaining the principles of her 
Government. Such a document should 
breathe feelings of generosity, benevo- 
lence, and religious feeling, pointing 
out the privileges which the Indians 
will receive in being placed on an 
equality with the subjects of the Brit- 
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ish Crown, and the prosperity follow- 
ing in the train of civilization. 


The draft was accordingly altered 
so as to be in strict harmony with the 
Queen’s wishes. Amongst other modi- 
fications the following paragraph was 
inserted: 


Firmly relying ourselves on the truth 
of Christianity, and acknowledging 
with gratitude the solace of religion, 
we disclaim alike the right and desire 
to impose our convictions on any of our 
subjects. 


Referring to this, the Queen writes 
(December 2, 1858) to Lord Canning: 


The Queen acknowledges the receipt 
of Lord Canning’s letter... which has 
given her the greatest pleasure. It is 
a source of great satisfaction and pride 
to her to feel herself in direct com- 
munication with that encrmous Em- 
pire which is so bright a jewel of her 
crown, and which she would wish to 
see happy, contented, and peaceful. 
May the publication of her Proclama- 
tion be the beginning of a new era, and 
may it draw a veil over the sad and 
bloody past. 

The Queen rejoices to hear that her 
Viceroy approves this passage about 
Religion. She strongly insisted on it. 
She trusts also that the certainty of the 
Amnesty remaining open till the Ist 
of January may not be productive of 
serious evil. 


Early in the year 1859 it became 
known that Louis Napoleon had under- 
taken, in alliance with the King of 
Sardinia, to invade Italy and endeavor 
to drive the Austrians out of it. 
France had no quarrel with Austria, 
and there was no casus belli, so that 
there could be no basis for negotiation. 
The Queen, however, took an oppor- 
tunity of writing, with Lord Derby's 
assistance, a letter to Louis Napoleon 
in the interests of peace; and a month 
later a letter to the Austrian Emperor 
was followed by a special mission of 
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Lord Cowley to Vienna. All was ina 
vain. The war broke out in April 
1859, In July, after the Austrian de 
feats, there were negotiations for 
peace. Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, then Foreign Secretary, 
were urgent that England should give 
“moral support” to Louis Napoleon in 
proposing, as a basis, the cession of 
Lombardy to Piedmont, the independ- 
ence of Venetia, and an Italian con- 
federacy under the Pope. 
The Queen 


hastens to say in reply that she does 
not consider the Emperor of the French 
justified in asking the support of Eng- 
land to proposals he means to make 
to his antagonist to-morrow. He made 
war on Austria in order to wrest her 
two Italian kingdoms from her, which 
were assured to her by the treaties of 
1815, to which England is a party. 
England declared her neutrality in the 
war. The Emperor succeeded in drivy- 
ing the Austrians out of one of these 
kingdoms after several bloody battles. 
He means to drive her out of the second 
by diplomacy, and neutral England is 
to join him with her moral support 
in the endeavor. The Queen having de- 
clared her neutrality, to which her 
Parliament and people have given their 
unanimous assent, feels bound to ad- 
here to it. She conceives Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston ought not 
to ask her to give her “moral support’ 
to one of the belligerents. As for her- 
self, she sees no difference between 
moral and general support; the moral 
support of England is her support, and 
she ought to be prepared to follow it 


up. 


On the news of the conclusion of 
peace, the Queen writes to Lord John 
Russell: 


The Emperor Napoleon, by his mili- 
tary successes and great apparent mod- 
eration or prudence immediately after 
them, has created for himself a most 
formidable position of strength in Eu- 
rope. It is remarkable that he has 
acted towards Austria now just as he 
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did towards Russia after the fall of 
Sebastopol; and, if it was our lot then 
to be left alone to act the part of the 
extortioner, whilst he acted that of the 
generous victor, the Queen is doubly 
glad that we should not now have 
fallen into the trap to ask of Austria 
(as friends and neutrals) concessions 
which he was ready to waive. He 
will now probably omit no occasion 
to cajole Austria, as he has done to 
Russia, and turn her spirit of revenge 
upon Prussia and Germany—the Em- 
peror’s probable next victims. Should 
he thus have rendered himself the mas- 
ter of the entire Continent, the time 
may come for us either to obey or 
to fight him with terrible odds against 
us, This has been the Queen’s view 
from the beginning of this complica- 
tion, and events have hitherto wonder- 
fully supported them. How Italy is to 
prosper under the Pope’s presidency, 
whose misgovernment of his own small 
portion of it was the ostensible cause 
of the war, the Queen is at a loss to 
conceive... . 


The differences between the Queen 
and Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell on the question of British in- 
tervention in Italy could not be recon- 
ciled. She refused her approval to a 
despatch of July 25 written by the 
latter. On August 24 she writes to 
him: 


The Queen has been obliged to object 
to so many drafts sent to her from the 
Foreign Office on the Italian. Question; 
and yet no sooner is one withdrawn 
and altered than others are submitted 
exactly of the same purport or ten- 
dency, if even couched in pew words. 


Another collision occurred between 
Lord John and the Queen on the ques- 
tion of his recommendation of Sir 
James Hudson, a pronounced partisan 
of Sardinia, as the second representa- 
tive at the Congress of Paris. The 
Queen refused her assent; and, on 
Lord John’s persisting, she was sup- 
ported by the Cabinet, and the recom- 
mendation was cancelled. 
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Few will now deny that the libera- 
tion of Italy from Austrian dominion 
was an unspeakable blessing to her, 
and in a less degree to Europe, and even 
to Austria herself. The Queen’s attitude 
throughout was that of strict neutral- 
ity, undisturbed by her just indigna- 
tion at the treacherous conduct of the 
French Emperor, or by her private 
sympathies, which, as was right and 
natural, were with her brother sover- 
eign in his adversity, the hereditary 
ally of England, a man of high honor 
and devoted patriotism. 


The Queen’s part in the correspond- 
ence on foreign affairs from the first 
to last during the period covered by 
these volumes was a worthy and a 
noble one. How far its conception 
and execution were due to her and 
how far to the Prince Consort we have 
no indication. Rough drafts or copies 
of important documents, which are 
extant, are written sometimes in her 
handwriting, interlined or altered by 
him, sometimes in his, modified or 
altered by her—touching records of 
their common purpose. One thing is 
certain, that they both felt deeply and 
were absolutely at one upon the prin- 
ciples and questions involved. The 
intensity of feeling, the sympathetic 
allowance for the difficulties of her 
brother sovereigns, the continuous 
yearning after peaceful counsels on 
the one hand, and the grasp of the 
situation, the calm judgment, and the 
restrained and incisive force of ex- 
pression on the other, suggest an 
intercommunion of the woman’s char- 
acter with the man’s intelligence 
producing a resultant force to which it 
would be hard to find a parallel. 

This force, as we have seen, often 
prevailed in matters of detail, and 
sometimes also in matters of high im- 
port, even against the strong will and 
popularity of Palmerston. At other 
times it was overborne and had to 
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yield; for the Queen fully recognized 
that it did not come within her pre- 
rogative to stand out against the 
deliberate and unanimous opinion of 
her Ministers. But, whether it pre- 
vailed or yielded, it tended continually 
to soften the asperities of act and 
word which go so far to alienate 
Courts and Ministers and to sow the 
seeds of a vague but lasting feeling of 
estrangement and hostility between 
nations. And, throughout, it was an 
unchanging and abiding force, exer- 
cised, not by a party leader with an 
allegiance to his country necessarily 
swayed by an undercurrent of obliga- 
tion, in a greater or less degree, to 
bow to the behests and subserve the 
interests of the particular party or 
section of his countrymen which put 
him in power. It was the expression 
of the heart and mind of a hereditary 
sovereign whose whole life from child- 
hood lay bared before her people and 
the world in the transparent simplicity 
and truth of every word that came 
from her lips or her pen, the head, not 
of a party, but of the British nation, 
holding, by the grace of God, her high 
office for life, with no ambition for 
herself, no cause to serve but that of 
God and her people. 

The last and most momentous 
instance of the result of this two- 
fold force occurred just as the blow 
which was to sever it was about to 
fall. 

In the autumn of 1861, at an early 
stage of the Civil War in America, 
and when the relations between the 
United States and this country were 
already in a dangerous state of ten- 
sion, the British mail-steamer “Trent” 
was stopped and boarded by an 
American ship of war; and two Con- 
federate envoys, passengers in the 
steamer, were carried away. It was 
an indefensible outrage, and it was 
essential that a demand for their 
release should be made. It was said 
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that, if the demand were refused and 
war broke out, the French would be 
invited by the Federals to join them 
against England, the possession of the 
province of Quebec being offered them 
as an inducement. The Foreign Office 
draft of the despatch to be sent was 
written in terms so uncompromising 
and peremptory as, in the existing 
temper of the United States, almost to 
preclude the hope of a peaceful issue. 
It was, however, approved by the 
Cabinet and sent to the Queen. The 
shadow of death was on the Prince 
Consort, though the Queen knew it 
not; but, with fingers scarcely able to 
guide his pen, he wrote the draft of a 
letter to Lord Russell deprecating his 
peremptory tone and harsh expres- 
sions, and suggesting that it should be 
recast. This draft the Queen and he, 
as is shown by the corrections in the 
Queen’s handwriting, revised together. 
As settled by them, it ran thus: 


Windsor Castle, 1st December, 1861. 

The Queen returns these important 
drafts, which upon the whole she ap- 
proves, but she cannot help feeling that 
the main draft, that for communication 
to the American Government, is some- 
what meagre. She would have liked 
to have seen the expression of a hope 
that the American captain did not act 

The Quarterly Review. 
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under instructions, or, if he did, that he 
misapprehended them; that the United 
States Government must be fully 
aware that the British Government 
could not allow its flag to be insulted, 
and the security of its mail communi- 
cations to be placed in jeopardy; that 
Her Majesty’s Government are un- 
willing to believe that the United 
States Government intended wantonly 
to put an insult upon this Country, and 
to add to their many distressing com- 
plications by forcing a question of dis- 
pute upon us; and that we are there- 
fore glad to believe that, upon a full 
consideration of the circumstances and 
of the undoubted breach of interna- 
tional law committed, they would 
spontaneously offer such redress as 
alone could satisfy this country, viz. 
the restoration of the unfortunate pas- 
sengers and a suitable apology. 


These suggestions were adopted and 
embodied, and the despatch as 
amended sent. Before it could reach 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic, 
and whilst, with bated breath, two 
continents awaited the tremendous 
issue, the wearied peacemaker sank to 
his rest; and, though tempered and 
hallowed by a high courage, born of 
unwavering faith, the exceeding bitter 
ery of anguish from the stricken heart 
of the truest wife in England went up 
to the throne of God. 





THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT. 


X. 
MR. CORBETT’S OFFER. 


Colin Stewart, as we have seen, had 
ambition. It grew with him as he 
grew, and when he was eighteen he 
chafed at the necessity that kept him 
in Boronach. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Corbett had a great deal to do 
with fostering this spirit in him, for 
the schoolmaster had by no means 
washed his hands of him, though he 


had threatened to do so at the time of 
the bursary examination. Instead of 
that, when he found that the boy was 
no longer able to attend school, he of- 
fered to teach him for two hours every 
night, and when Colin accepted the 
offer he began a new life. Crusty, 
crabbed, disagreeable man that Mr. 
Corbett was, he was a teacher in a 
thousand—ay, in ten thousand, perhaps. 
He had a passion for books and for 
learning, and the power to communi- 
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cate his own feeling to those whom he 
taught; and once Colin discovered his 
real kindness towards him, he was able 
to put up with the sarcasms he flung 
at him when he was in a bad humor. 
To the end of the time that he taught 
him he was not only sparing in words 
of praise or encouragement, but often 
unsparing in denouncing his pupil’s ig- 
norance and stupidity, and yet to the 
doctor or Mr. Rory or his other ac- 
quaintance he would declare that Allan 
Stewart’s son only needed the oppor- 
tunity and he would bring honor and 
distinction to the place he was born 
in. In a practical way his kindness 
to the lad was extraordinary. There 
was not a book in his possession that 
was not at Colin’s disposal; and as the 
grandmother’s health began to fail 
more and more, and the boy had con- 
tinually more to do in the house and 
on the croft, there were times when 
the evening’s tuition would not begin 
till ten o’clock and would not end till 
long after midnight. It was well that 
Colin had the frame and constitution 
of his father, or he might have paid a 
penalty for his application. About the 
time the lad was eighteen the school- 
master began to mention college to 
him, and nothing angered him more 
than Colin’s refusal to listen to the 
suggestion. “If you had an ounce of 
spirit in you,’ he would say, “you 
would make a way for yourself. You 
would do what better men have done 
before you, and give yourself a college 
education by the sweat of your brow. 
You would live on porridge and water 
and earn the price of the meal. But 
there’s nothing nowadays” (he wouid 
fling out the words bitterly) “but lux- 
ury, luxury, luxury.” Colin found it 
best to keep silence. There was no 
use mentioning the grandmother, for 
Mr. Corbett was a confessed woman- 
hater, and the sight or mention of that 
particular one he could not bear. The 
boy was conscious of owing so great 
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a debt to the schoolmaster that he did 
not find it difficult to bridle his tongue. 

He was glancing over his books one 
night before setting out down the loch- 
side to the school when a knock came 
to the door, and opening it he saw Mr. 
Corbett standing outside. 

“Are you alone?” he asked. 

“Except for my grandmother,” the 
lad replied, looking back into the 
kitchen, where the old woman, now 
grown feeble in body and mind, was 
carding wool beside the fire. 

“Come out with me a little,” said the 
schoolmaster, retreating a step. “Never 
mind the books to-night; I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Colin came out, and the two went 
round the end of the house and down 
the road by the loch in a dim gloaming. 

“For the most part of my life,” said 
Mr. Corbett after a while, “I have had 
but one desire, and that has been to 
make scholars.” He spoke in a tone 
he had never used to the boy before— 
the tone of one who gives his confi- 
dence to an equal. “I have had a poor 
reward,” he continued. “I think there 
was never a man more tried by stu- 
pidity than myself. I have put fine 
workmanship on poor material, and I 
have grudged it—ay, I have grudged it. 
It is not that I have not turned out 
scholars—of a sort. I think I have 
made the best I could of the stuff that 
I had.” 

He stopped speaking for a little, as 
though considering what he had done; 
but Colin saw he did not wish inter- 
ruption, and he waited, wondering 
what he would be at. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have made minis- 
ters and doctors, and I believe I have 
made a lawyer too,—there’s the three 
learned professions for you,—and the 
men are good men enough and pass 
very well with others, and if it were 
not for myself they would still be fish- 
ing herring or turning the ground with 
the crooked spade.” 
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He struck his stick on the ground. 
“Well!” he said. “And that is just the 
thing. In a manner it was myself 
that made them, and that is not what 
I wanted—no, and I never saw it more 
clearly than I did in church last Sab- 
bath, when Mr. Rory was remarking on 
a ‘man-made minister.’ I thought his 
argument a very clear one. A school- 
master must have the right material. 
You cannot make a silk purse of a 
sow’s ear. I put learning into these 
lads, as you might say, with a spoon, 
and if I had not, they would have been 
very well content without it. Colin! a 
man may time and again see a boy in 
his school and he may say to himself, 
‘There’s a boy I can make something 
of,’ and he may be as good as his word, 
and be successful too; but—here’s the 
truth—if he should have the good for- 
tune to see just one of whom he can 
say, ‘There’s a lad that will leave his 
mark on the country though I never 
lay a hand on him,’ it’s then, though 
you would not think it, that he has the 
chance to build some kind of a lasting 
monument for himself.” 

Mr. Corbett stood still on the road 
and faced the boy. “I have been look- 
ing for such a lad all my teaching 
days,” he said with considerable feel- 
ing. “I have hoped to find one of 
whom the world might ask when I am 
dead and gone, ‘Who was his. teacher? 
Ay, and to know that old crabbed 
George Corbett would be said to be 
the man.” 

He laid his hand on the boy’s arm. 
“Colin,” he said, “when I have found 
him at last I am not going to let him 
escape from me.” 

Colin was overwhelmed. 

“I have often asked myself,” the 
schoolmaster went on, “what you will 
be and what direction your gifts will 
take, but I cannot satisfy myself that 
I know. I do not say that your apti- 
tude for scholarship is extraordinary, 
for I do not think it is; but that you 
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will make your mark on your time in 
some clear way I have no more doubt 
than that I am standing here speaking 
to you—that is,” he added with some 
haste, “if you have any reasonable op- 
portunity.” 

To a young ambitious lad, half sus- 
pecting, half doubting his own awak- 
ing powers—one, moreover, to whom 
praise was almost an unknown thing— 
such words coming from such a man 
were somewhat dazzling. Colin’s pulse 
beat quickly; he experienced a sort of 
momentary intoxication of spirit, and 
the words he tried to stammer out 
were incoherent enough. But the 
schoolmaster had not yet come to the 
business he wanted to be at, and he 
took no notice of them. 

“I have no one depending on me,” 
he said, “and I have a few savings by 
me that I do not need, and I am anx- 
ious to use them in a way that will 
give me most gratification. Colin, see 
here, I have set my heart on seeing you 
through college. Will you accept from 
me what will take you through?” 

The little man’s voice was so earnest, 
so free from the mocking irony that 
was habitual with him, that the lad 
could hardly believe it was really he 
who was speaking. 

“I cannot thank you enough,” he 
stammered out in answer. “I shall 
never cease to be grateful, but I could 
not think of it. I—I could not accept 
—so much; and in any case, Mr. Cor- 
bett, I could not leave Carndhu while 
my grandmother lives.” 

“Tuts, tuts!” said the schoolmaster. 
“I have thought of that. I respect 
your feelings,” and he proceeded to of- 
fer so much a-year to keep the old 
woman in a respectable house in Boro- 
nach while Colin was taking his col- 
lege course. 

“Listen to me,” he said urgently, 
and the two began pacing up and down 
again among the trees that fringed the 
loch. “This is a thing I have planned 
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for a long time. I have set my heart 
upon it. [am willing, if you prefer it, 
to advance you the money as a loan, 
to be repaid at your convenience. I 
haven’t a doubt of the security.” He 
smiled in his queer way. “If it’s any 
satisfaction to you, I'll put a high in- 
terest on it.” 

Colin was staggered. He tried to 
find words to thank the schoolmaster, 
but they seemed inadequate. Mr. Cor- 
bett walked back and forwards on the 
road urging the matter, and finally ac- 
companied the lad to the door of 
Carndhu still insisting. Colin asked 
for time to consider. 

“Well, well,” said the other doubt- 
fully, “you will give me your answer 
to-morrow. I am a crabbed, hasty old 
man,” he said at parting, “but you will 
give me this return for any service I 
have rendered you.” 

The boy stood at the open door till 
he was gone round the house, and then 
not hearing the grandmother, though 
she was calling loudly to him, he went 
out and sat on the dyke at the edge 
of the field and gave himself up to a 
kind of dazzlement of bright visions. 
He went over in his mind all that Mr. 
Corbett had said. Was it possible that 
there was truth in the schoolmaster’s 
opinion of him? Was it possible that, 
in spite of everything, he had a fine 
career before him like—? His 
thoughts ran over the names of men 
who had come from poverty to dis- 
tinction. He was conscious of having 
some power. He thought he could do 
something if he had the chance. Well, 
here was the chance. He thought he 
‘could repay the schoolmaster, too, in a 
little time. He did not consider 


whether he should accept the offer or 
not, but simply sat in a kind of glow— 
the very embodiment of Youth and 
Strength and Hope before the open 
gate of Opportunity. 

His collie dog roused him, leaping up 
at him on the dyke, and he sprang to 
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his feet, laughing and calling to him. 
There was a sweet, faint smell of prim- 
roses in the air. He pitched a stone 
into the loch, and the noise startled a 
waterhen and sent her whirring and 
splashing from her nest in the rushes, 
the dog pursuing her along the edge 
of the water till he lost sight of her 
in the uncertain light. Colin swung 
across the field and into the house, 
where just over the threshold he met 
the grandmother, with a shawl over 
her head, coming out to look for him. 
She was in a state of extraordinary agi- 
tation, and it was pitiable to see how 
broken down and aged the fierce, 
strong old woman had become. She 
caught him desperately by the arm as 
he entered. 

“Are you going away?” she cried in 
shrill tones. “What was the school- 
master saying to you at the door a 
while ago? Are you going away?” 

She was shaking and frightened. 
Her skinny hands tightened on his 
sleeve, her yellow wizened face, looking 
out from the black shawl, was wet 
with tears, but her eyes had the old 
hard glitter in them, like a hawk’s. 
At the first sight of her helpless alarm 
Colin knew that there had never been 
any question of his accepting Mr. Cor- 
bett’s offer. He was struck with shame 
at the idea. It was impossible to 
think of leaving the grandmother in 
any house in Boronact. She could not 
bear him to be for more than a few 
hours out of her sight, and, besides, 
who would have patience with her but 
himself, who alone had cause for grat-, 
itude and affection towards her? He 
tried to soothe her. 

“It was only Mr. Corbett’s notions,” 
he said. ‘But the grandmother was not 
so easily pacified. 

“You are going!’ she cried. “I 
heard him say you were going. And 
me so old and needful. Surely you 
might wait till my time comes—it will 
not be long.” 
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“I am not going,” Colin told her, and 
affecting to laugh at the idea, he 
assured her over and over that he had 
no such intention. But she would not 
believe him. 

“You will leave me as others left 
me,” she whimpered. “You will do 
what Alexander did.” 

It was the first time and the last 
that Colin heard his grandfather’s 
name from her lips, and it touched 
some deep vein of chivalry in his 
nature. 

“I will never leave you,” he said 
slowly and resolutely. 

The old woman’s eyes brightened. 
“Swear it!” she cried eagerly. “Take 
an oath on it, Colin.” , 

The big boy touched her shaking 
hands. “I will never leave you,” he 
said solemnly, “so help me God.” 

Mr. Corbett, when he heard Colin’s 
decision next day, was so angry and 
disappointed that he carried out his 
old threat at last and fairly washed 
his hands of the boy. According 
to his queer habit when incensed, 
he spread the whole story over Boro- 
nach, and abused Colin to every one he 
met. Ingratitude and laziness and the 
want of proper spirit were the charges 
he hurled against him. He either 
could not or would not see that there 
was anything reasonable, not to say 
praiseworthy, in his refusal to leave 
the grandmother. “An old witch in 
her dotage,” he called her, and vowed 
she would be a hundred times better 
off in a decent house in the village 
than she could possibly be in Carndhu. 
When he met the Jad on the road, he 
passed him without so much as a 
salutation. 

Strangely enough, the incident was 
the first to win some favor in Boro- 
nach for Allan’s son. The clan feeling 
was strong in the people, and they did 
not agree with Mr. Corbett’s view of 
the boy’s action: it was right for him 
fo stick by his own, and considering 
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the woman’s quarrelsome nature and 
bitter tongue, his doing so showed he 
had some heart. Despite the fact that 
he had been known in school by the 
nickname of “The Rager,” it was re- 
marked that he seemed to be growing 
up “a quiet lad.” Yet, although few 
expressed it, there was deep in the 
minds of the Boronach people the idea 
that Mr. Corbett had been trying to 
bring honor where no honor could 
come, since the boy was Allan’s son 
after all, with a sad curse upon him 
and upon all he would undertake. 

Dr. Bowden stopped Colin on the 
road one day. “I hear you and Mr. 
Corbett have had a disagreement,” he 
said. 

The boy’s reply seemed to hint 
politely enough that if they had, it 
was a matter for themselves. The 
gentleman laughed, a twinkle in his 
light-blue eyes. He was smoking a 
cigar. His light-colored hair, silvered 
at the temples, stood out below his hat 
like a bush; his moustaches were 
curled up at the ends. He looked as 
different as possible from the miser- 
able besotted creature he became dur- 
ing his drinking-bouts. 

“I see you think me guilty of undue 
curiosity,” he said lightly, “but I can 
assure you that I had a purpose in 
view. I am no teacher, but once on a 
day I was something of a classical 
scholar, and if you care to read with 
me any evening you are at liberty, I 
shall be glad of your company.” 

Colin thanked him, but he was too 
proud to relish the reminder that Mr. 
Corbett was discussing him all over 
Boronach. He would not have gone to 
Crocan Farm had not Dr. Bowden 
sent a special request that he would 
spend an evening with him, and even 
then was within an ace of declining 
the invitation. 

Dr. Bowden was a curious charac- 
ter. He had been thirty years in Boro- 
nach, and yet had so much the art of 
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keeping his own affairs to himself 
that people knew very little more 
about him than when he came. That 
he was a gentleman was plain to all 
—his look, his speech, his manner 
hinted of a more cultured world than 
any one in Boronach belonged to. 
When sober he was a fine-looking man, 
with a kind of brilliancy and sparkle 
about him—a touch of Bohemia and 
the picturesque. Twice a-year, for 
some weeks, after a certain cheque 
arrived at the village post-office, he 
fell to another level, and was by turns 
besotted and uproarious, sometimes 
lying helpless beside the road, at other 
times roaring and singing among the 
hills on his way to Crocan Farm. A 
rumor was current in the place that 
he had lost his practice by administer- 
ing poison to a patient, when he was 
too dazed to know what he was doing; 
but whether there was truth in 
this or not, no one really knew. He 
was a great angler, and a marvellous 
performer upon the violin, which the 
Boronach people called the fiddle. 
This, then, was the man who pro- 
posed to act as a sort of honorary 
tutor to Colin in lieu of the irate Mr. 
Corbett. The lad paid his first visit to 
Crocan Farm somewhat reluctantly, 
being both proud and shy. He was 
shown into a comfortable little room, 
where Dr. Bowden was sitting smok- 
ing. There was a round table in the 
middle of it and a big arm-chair by the 
fire. Books were plentiful; one corner 
was stacked with fishing-gear, a violin 
lay across the arms of a chair, and the 
smell of good cigars made the atmos- 
phere fragrant. Colin was pleased by 
his reception. The greeting was that 
of one gentleman to another—easy, 
and yet not too easy, and with no 
touch of condescension in it. Dr. 
Bowden bade him be seated, and 
offered him a cigar, which, however, 
he declined, not having had any ex- 
perience of cigars. Then his host be- 


gan to talk as the boy had never in 
his life heard any one talk before. 
Afterwards he could not clearly recall 
all the subjects that were touched 
upon, nor could he define or hold the 
charm that kept him listening en- 
tranced. It was as if a door had been 
opened suddenly in the Boronach hills 
and he had geen through it into a 
glowing world,—a world full of music 
and song and laughter, an easy world 
where people had light hearts and 
lived gaily under a blue sky. 

“There are always clouds brooding 
ever this Boronach of yours’—that 
was part of it. “Your people are 
under the shadow of the immensities. 
They sink into gloom and apzthy as 
they spend their lives striving after 
the unattainable. Ah!” he said, “give 
me France. I have French blood in 
me. There is the land of the clear 
sky!” 

He began to describe it, getting in- 
spiration from the lad’s kindling eyes, 
putting his heart into the description: 
and from that chanced on the charm 
of the people, the poetry of the “old 
régime’—the picture of the doomed 
aristocrats going gallantly, unflinch- 
ingly, gaily to the guillotine. “Ah!” he 
exclaimed, “that was fine.” Through 
the smoke from his pipe Dr. Bowden 
studied his listener, surprised and 
pleased by the fine appreciation he was 
getting. Half to probe the boy, half 
to carry out the mood he was in, he 
sprang to his feet at last. “What are 
words?” he said; “I will play it to 
you.” He took up his instrument. 
Colin heard a treat in music, a poetry 
of sound, the lilt of an unconquerable 
gaiety singing in the violin strings. 
“And here are Corot’s nymphs trip- 
ping!” cried the musician,—“you will 
see Corot’s pictures some day;” and 
the boy heard them dancing, lightly, 
daintily, bewitchingly, and then came 
something like the clear laughter of 
mirthful children. 
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“What do you call it?” the boy 
stammered, when the music ceased 
and this transformed and transfigured 
Dr. Bowden laid down his instrument. 

“It has no name,” he said, laughing; 
“it is made of my own fancies.” He 
laughed again, running his fingers 
through his bushy hair. “Did Mr. Cor- 
bett teach you French?” he asked. “I 
might call it the joie de vivre.” 

It was not until Colin was taking 
his leave that his host reverted to his 
former proposal. He “had a fancy to 
rub up his classics if he could find a 
stimulus.” ‘The lad accepted the offer 
on the spot. Going home, he was 
struck with the contradiction in Dr. 
Bowden—the gaiety and music, and 
the gray-haired man’s restless eyes 
glooming at him through the tobacco- 
smoke. 

Thus began an acquaintance which 
became in the next three years almost 
intimate. As a classical master the 
new teacher proved somewhat of a 
failure, a very short time over an 
author wearying him; but in other 
ways he was an education to Colin. 
The man himself alternately attracted 
and repelled the lad. His gifts moved 
him to admiration, and then again it 
was pitiful to think how they were 
wasted. His speech made wings to 
the boy’s imagination and spurs to his 
ambition, so that the chain binding 
him to Boronach galled him against 
his will: the fine ideas and artist's 
sense of the beautiful kindled him, 
and then he was moved to grief and 
disgust to see the same man weeping 
maudlin tears in a ditch by the road- 
side. Once, about eighteen months 
after his first evening with him, he 
found him in this condition, and helped 
him to the farm, and his feeling was so 
‘strong afterwards that he stayed away 
from Crocan till a message arrived 
from Dr. Bowden requesting him to 
return a book he had borrowed as soon 
as convenient. So Colin went back 
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and found his friend playing jigs on 
the fiddle, apparently in good spirits; 
and being a little sick at heart, for he 
had come to have an affection for the 
man, he sat down gloomily enough. 
Dr. Bowden stopped jigging at last. 

“Well, you young Pharisee,” said he, 
pulling fiercely at his gray moustache, 
“what are you thinking of me sitting 
there?” 

“I would not take it upon me to 
say,” returned Colin a trifle stiffly, 
resenting the title because he had 
doubts that he might deserve it, seeing 
that the glowing lightsome world the 
man painted drew him overmuch at 
times. Dr. Bowden laughed. 

“The gloom of Boronach is upon you, 
young disciple of Mr. Rory,” he said 
lightly. “Hand me the book that’s at 
your elbow.” 

Colin did as he was bid. It was the 
Persian poet Omar, and he was in no 
mood for his wine-soaked verses. The 
older man began firing them out, and 
the boy felt they became him ill. 
“Here’s the last word on you and me,” 
he said, and read how the drunken 
genius would be buried in a garden 
shrouded in leaves of the vine. “ ‘And 
when Thyself——’ Here is you, Colin: 


‘And when Thyself with shining feet 
shall pass 
Among the guests star-scattered on the 


grass, 
And in thy joyous errand reach the 
spot 
Where I made one,—turn down an 
empty glass.’ 


He laughed again, and threw the 
volume on the table. “I doubt you 
haven’t the imagination,” he said; and 
then his mood changing quickly as a 
woman’s, he sat down in his big chair 
and looked keenly at the lad. 

“Have you any relations on your 
father’s side?” he asked abruptly. 

Colin replied that he believed he had 
not, his father being an only child. 
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“And Mr. 
inquired. 

“I have heard,” said Colin, a little 
surprised, “that he had one brother, 
who was killed at Waterloo.” 

“No sisters?” 

“No, I believe not.” 

Dr. Bowden lit a cigar and regarded 
his companion meditatively. “It’s a 
pity,” he said savagely; “they might 
take you out of Boronach. This is no 
place for a lad like you.” 

Dr. Bowden was, in his way, an 
admirer of Mr. Rory’s. He went to 
hear him very regularly, and had a 
fancy for discussing his discourses 
with Colin, picking flaws in his argu- 
ments when that was possible. He 
had a very humorous way of touching 
on the weak points of Boronach re- 
ligion, and was rather critical in mat- 
ters of conduct. For himself, he pro- 
fessed to believe in a Creator who 
took no great concern with the affairs 
of His creatures, and who would not 
hold them responsible for their fail- 
ings. He had a keen wit for the 
inconsistencies of the “good men” who 
“spoke to the question on Sacrament 
Fridays,” and one night Colin was 
driven to their defence. He mentioned 
William. 

Dr. Bowden threw his cigar end in 
the fire. “Ah,” he said in a changed 
voice, “there you have the argument 
at last.” He rose and paced the room 
restlessly. “I have met but one like 
him,” he said, his eyes sombre, his 
voice tense. “They could not argue 
with me,—the one or the other,—and 
yet when I think of them I am beaten. 
I say to myself, ‘Is it possible that 
God, the maker of heaven and earth, 
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the high and holy One who inhabiteth 
Eternity, condescends to dwel! with 
these pure souls who are humble and 
of a contrite spirit?” 

His voice was awestruck, and Colin 
was amazed at a new side to this 
changeful and incomprehensible char- 
acter. Whether the boy’s acquaint- 
ance with it did him harm or good it 
would be difficult to say. Certainly he 
learned much that was not to be found 
in books, and among other things 
gained some mastery of the art of con- 
versation. Dr. Bowden seemed to 
judge him worthy of his best in this 
respect. Time was when he had held 
other listeners spellbound with the 
witchery of words, and now, as then, 
he had two mediums for his thought. 
Whether it was the character of a peo- 
ple, or the spirit of English woods, or 
life below the blue skies of Italy, he 
would halt in the flow of his speech, 
his dim eyes sparkling, and springing 
to his feet would seize his violin. “I 
shall play it to you,” he would cry, as 
eager as a child, and there the thinz 
would be, caught in the music like a 
living spirit; and Colin would see, and 
understand, and drink it in, his eyes 
glowing. And oh, the pity of it! The 
man would have bartered every high 
thought he ever had for a glass of 
the spirit they sold at the Boronach 
bar. 

Meantime Mr. Corbett gave the lad 
no recognition by word or look. When 
Colin was twenty the schoolmaster 
died very suddenly, and, true to his 
own queer contrariness, made his 
quondam pupil his sole legatee. The 
boy fell heir to something under two 
hundred pounds. 

Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be continued.) 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE REIGN OF 
TERROR IN IRELAND. 


When was it? will perhaps be the 
first exclamation of some of my read- 
ers: when is it absent? will certainly 
be the remark of others. Rival news- 
papers have long been addicted to be- 
laboring one another for the readiness 
with which they cry war! war! or 
peace! peace! as the case may be. The 
understanding public, well schooled in 
their tactics, has had full opportunity 
of learning how to discriminate be- 
tween facts end feints. A new 
importance, however, has recently 
been added to the spectacle by the de- 
scent of successive chief secretaries 
into the arena. Mr. Bryce staggered 
even his admirers by announcing the 
general prevalence of goodwill. Mr. 
Birrell, if he finds facts too stubborn 
for this, may at least claim the credit 
of dowering his fellows with a new 
sensation, which is produced by admit- 
ting the existence of disturbances, 
while pouring wrath upon those who 
make them public. 

Of course the seriousness of the sit- 
uation arises not so much from what 
is, as from what may be: if we can 
stand as we are, there will be no great 
reason for complaint. What is wanted 
is a clear realization of the evils which 
a mistake here or a blunder there will 
cause. Those who passed through the 
dark and anxious days of the Parnell 
agitation may be pardoned if they start 
at the thought that similar experiences 
may await them again. But for one 
black crime which sent a thrill of hor- 
ror through the world even that reign 
of terror would find apologists. Mod- 
ern memories are short-lived, and a 
whole generation has since grown to 
manhood. Much of the misery then 
endured lies buried in oblivion: the 
sufferings of the obscure might easily 
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be ignored. Some of the deeds, how- 
ever, cannot be so treated. The threat- 
ening letter and the murderer's dagger 
were rife in the metropolis as well as 
in the hamlet. It is not possible to ex- 
plain away the terror of a rule which 
planned and carried out the assassina- 
tion of the Chief Secretary of Ireland 
within sight of the Viceregal Lodge. 

It so happened that at the time when 
the agitation was at its height it be- 
came my duty to travel continually 
through two of the southern counties. 
As I went from place to place I made 
contemporary notes of the events. It 
lies far beyond my power to conjure 
up and revivify the melancholy hope- 
lessness which prevailed. Murder was 
not only connived at—it was approved. 
Public opinion shielded, instead of ex- 
posing, the assassin. So universal was 
the sympathy with agrarian crime that 
often no evidence was strong enough 
to lead jurors to convict. Until Mr. 
Balfour took charge, and by his firm- 
ness and invincible tenacity made gov- 
ernment a reality, Ireland was in 
chaos; men were beginning to believe 
that the forces of law and order were 
permanently paralyzed. 

With the larger events which led to 
so melancholy a situation it is not the 
purpose of this paper to deal. The 
political harangues, and the prominent 
crimes which accompanied them, have 
often been described. What I purpose 
giving is only personal reminiscences. 
Their value—if they -have any—will 
consist in the evidence they afford as 
to the universality and deep-seated na- 
ture of the terror that prevailed. 

Like most others who had any con- 
nection with land, I went through the 
experience of being “threatened.” 
There is, however, no reason to suppose 








that in my case there was any attempt 
made to translate the threats into 
deeds: except for the possibility of a 
mistake, there was nothing to embar- 
rass my travels. Mistakes did some- 
times happen. My predecessor had 
one or two smart stories for my en- 
couragement. In an agrarian riot at 
Skibbereen he appeared to have es- 
caped violence merely by its being dis- 
covered in time that he was “only the 
ould inspecthor.” In a lonely drive 
down the great promontory which 
forms the north side of Bantry Bay, 
his car had been stopped by a band of 
assassins who had mistaken him for 
a landlord, and discovered their mis- 
take only just in time. 

Not that it was necessary to be a 
landlord to qualify for assassination. 
In bad districts it was quite sufficient 
even to deal at a boycotted shop. A 
clergyman who was guilty of this 
crime, in order to support a loyal shop- 
keeper, was waylaid in a deep cutting, 
as he drove home one evening, and 
fired at from above: but for the dexter- 
ity with which he managed to extricate 
himself from his unpleasant position, it 
is probable that another shot would 
have speedily ended all. As it was, 
the would-be murderer escaped even 
arrest. Every one knew him. I my- 
self saw his house, and might have 
seen himself had he happened to be at 
home; but the evidence was insuffi- 
cient. The biter continued unbit. 

“Isn’t yer hanner afraid to thravel 
in these bad parts?” was the not un- 
natural remark of a driver to me as I 
passed that particular place not long 
after. Of course I expressed myself as 
quite prepared to guard my own safety. 
At the same time, it is undoubted that 
a general feeling prevailed everywhere 
that it was unwise to be out late at 
night. Whether “wanted” or “not 
wanted,” there was always a possibil- 
ity of being “given the lead” in error; 
and many an aching hour was spent, 
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only too often with sad reason, when 
the father or other members of the 
family were over-late in their return. 

As was to be expected, the terror 
pressed hardest upon the poor, and 
humerous were the deeds of heroism 
performed by the loyal farmers in their 
determination to resist the tyranny of 
the Land League. 

One of my drivers, a small farmer in 
the West, had endured a prolonged 
martyrdom owing to his obstinate re- 
fusal to join the League. Apart from 
his heroism, he was certainly a very 
ordinary individual. I remember well 
how disastrously I failed in getting 
him to take the slightest interest in the 
beauties of the land for which he could 
dare so much. It was autumn, and the 
heather and late gorse were out in full- 
est bloom. We were passing a hill, or 
rather pyramid of rock, which rose ap 
by itself above the road, and was 
clothed from crown to base with the 
most exquisite combinations of glow- 
ing yellow and purple. So perfect, so 
striking a proof of nature’s power as 
an enchantress must, I thought, appeal 
to even the most bucolic mind. “Isn't 
that splendid?” I exclaimed, pointing to 
the hill. “Bedad, yis,” was the laconic 
reply; “it makes foine food for cat- 
tle.” “But doesn’t it look beautiful,” I 
urged, determined not to be so repulsed. 
“Och, yis,” was the answer; “it looks 
foine when it’s crushed an’ riddy for 
faydin’.” 

This driver, however, had merits of 
a kind not to be weighed in the balance 
with the mere capacity for apprecia- 
ting scenery. He lived in a district 
where the Land League reigned su- 
preme. Land League Huts, i.e., huts 
erected by the League for tenants who 
would not pay their rent, and Police 
Protection Huts, i.e., huts set up by 
the police to protect landlords who 
had the temerity to ask for payment, 
were frequent. Day by day he saw 
the chief squire of the district pass by 
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under a strong police guard; and yet 
he had the hardihood to resist ail 
the menaces which were brought to 
bear to compel him to join the League. 
It is not easy for those who have had 
no personal experience of the system of 
terrorism which the so-called National- 
ists organized, to form an idea of the 
persecution which such a refusal im- 
plied. No bar of caste was ever as 
potent as the bann of the League. Not 
only was the victim cut off from so- 
cial intercourse,—the very necessities of 
life were refused him, and had to be 
procured by stealth. In the case of a 
Roman Catholic his appearance at 
Chapel was frequently a sign for the 
rest of the congregation to leave. At 
all times maimed cattle, tarring and 
feathering, cruel beating, and even 
shooting, had to be reckoned with as 
not merely possible, but extremely 
probable, results. 

Such a situation was a stern trial of 
the nerves and courage even of the 
rich, with their strong houses and plen- 
tiful supplies of arms. But for the 
poor man, unarmed, in his frail two- 
roomed cabin, it wielded terrors which 
it is wonderful any were found brave 
enough to face. The great paper-read- 
ing public know little of the signifi- 
cance of those commonplace reports 
which from time to time used to cause 
a passing shudder:— 


BRUTAL MURDER.—On such a 
night so-and-so, who had been for some 
time obnoxious to his neighbors, was 
shot dead by a band of armed ruffians 
who had broken into his house. 


They were short, prosaic statements 
of facts; but to those whose experience 
lifted the veil, they told of protracted 
and unequal conflicts, fought for the 
sake of principle and often of faith. 
They revealed an intensity of firm and 
unflinching devotion, with which the 
world is slow to credit the Irish loyal- 


ists. They showed the brave man 
who scorned to yield to fear and in- 
timidation, dogged day and night by 
assassins as cruel as they were cow- 
ardly, struggling vainly for existence 
amidst agonies of tortured suspense, 
and at last vilely and pitilessly mur- 
dered, not only without a chance of 
help, but positively with the approval 
of the people among whom he lived. 
This was what my driver had faced 
when he refused to join the League. I 
am thankful to say that in his case 
matters were not pushed to extremity. 
Perhaps a cautious dread of his power- 
ful physique controlled the persecutors. 
Certain it is that they gave him no 
reason to suppose that he need not 
fear the worst. There was no lack of 
plain dealing in the way he was treated 
by the neighborhood; no lack of plain 
speaking in the threatening letters 
with which he was favored. Neverthe- 
less he remained absolutely inflexible. 
They might do their worst if they 
chose. He would resist them to the 
end. 

As might be expected at such a 
time, hairbreadth escapes were numer- 
ous and startling. Lack of nerve 
caused many a bullet to miss its aim. 
Lack of brain caused many a plot to 
miscarry. Not many miles from our 
driver lived a farmer wo for the same 
crime—refusing to join the League— 
had been marked for vengeance. It 
was determined to attack him late one 
evening when he returned wearied and 
disheartened from a distant fair, at 
which precautions had been taken to 
ensure that none of his cattle should 
be bought. A strong band assembled 
for the deed, and at the appointed 
time hurried to the house. The wife, 
beside herself with terror, told them 
her husband had not yet returned. 
With a yell of disappointment they 
burst past her. First they searched 
the house, and then they scattered 
over the farm, beating about every- 
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where with their huge sticks. It was 
just at this instant that the farmer 
came within earshot. One moment 
was enough to tell him what had hap- 
pened, The next he was enabled to 
rush to a hiding-place, which the fail- 
ing light promised to make one of 
safety. From his concealment he 
could -see the assassins as_ they 
searched; he could almost hear the im- 
precations upon his doomed head with 
which they at last dispersed, baffled 
and disappointed. 

But it must not be imagined that the 
reign of terror affected only lonely dis- 
tricts and poor people. No class and 
but few localities escaped. I remem- 
ber one favored parish where I was 
always told Land League troubles were 
unknown. It was inhabited almost 
exclusively by Protestant tenants: they 
were devoted to their landlord, and 
their numbers enabled them to set the 
League at defiance. This, however, 
was almost, if not altogether, a soli- 
tary exception, Throughout the length 
and breadth of the country the League 
held tyrannical sway, and its ordinance 
met with an obedience more and more 
subservient, according as men learnt 
the ease with which, under a weak 
Government, they could trample on the 
ordinances of the Queen. 

In those days of tension and excite- 
ment no rumor seemed too wild to be 
believed. I shall never forget the ex- 
traordinary anxiety which seemed to 
thrill through the whole land the day 
that Mr. Parnell was arrested towards 
the close of 1881. It was almost as if 
open war had been declared. On an- 
other occasion, as I was journeying 
westward, word came that all the Bere- 
haven promontory was in insurrection. 
I never ascertained that there was any 
definite foundation for this particular 
rumor; but I am neither astonished 
that it was started, nor that it was for 
a while believed. The more ignorant 
of the people were capable of believing 


or doing anything. On the occasion of 
a fierce riot at Ballydehob, a village no 
fairer than its name, which lies some 
fifteen miles west of Skibbereen, the 
over-wrought police telegraphed for 
military assistance. Before the sol- 
diers arrived quiet was at last restored, 
and the troops marched back as they 
had come; but the people gave a dif- 
ferent version of the story. The priest, 
they say, met the advancing red-coats 
and ordered them to halt. Of course 
no notice was taken of his command. 
At once with an indignant gesture, he 
stamped upon the ground, whea 
straightway every man’s cap was torn 
from his head and flung into the field 
at one side of the road, every man’s 
rifle was snatched from his hands and 
hurled into the field at the other 
side. After so powerful a warning 
the officer in command was only too 
ready to retreat, grateful to the 
priest for sparing the lives of him- 
self and his troops. When a legend 
like this can spring up ready-made and 
be believed, it is not surprising that 
people with such powers on their side 
should be ready for anything. Not the 
least painful among the symptoms of 
the reign of terror was the accentuated 
religious bitterness which it encour- 
aged. The clergy of the Church of 
Ireland had always before been greeted 
with the respect due to men who had 
consistently shown themselves the 
friends of the people. Now marks of 
respect rapidly disappeared, and they 
were fortunate if their well-known loy- 
alty did not bring them into grave 
trouble. 

A small round hole in the lower part 
of one of his ancestor’s portraits tells 
of the fate which one of the kindest 
and gentlest of men only escaped be- 
cause he happened to have left the 
room. The shutters were closed, so 
that the firer of the shot could not see 
his victim. He must, however, have 
known well how to direct his aim. 
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Had the rector been sitting where he 
had sat half an hour before, the bullet 
would have passed through his head. 
Did space permit I could give many 
stories as to what the clergy suffered 
from the League,—how their cattle 
were maimed, their properties de- 
stroyed, and their lives brought into 
perpetual danger. I may, however, 
relate one doughty deed done by a 
clergyman in West Cork before passing 
on. Encouraged by his firmness, the 
Protestant farmers of his parish, 
though comparatively few, had obsti- 
nately resisted the League. The 
League, in return, amidst other penal- 
ties, had sentenced their corn to remain 
unthreshed. Under pain of the sever- 
est reprisals no one was to hire to 
them, or help them in the working of a 
threshing-machine. The position was 
serious and full of danger on all sides. 
The rector, however, was not to be 
daunted. At his own cost and his own 
risk he conducted a machine from 
Cork, upwards of thirty miles distant; 
and in spite of, or rather in the teeth 
of, the threatening mob which had as- 
sembled to prevent the work, he suc- 
cessfully mustered his parishioners and 
carried out the threshing of the corn. 
My last reminiscence shall consist of 
a story which came to me fresh from a 
driver in Kenmare. In view of the 
legislation on behalf of the Evicted 
Tenants it is not without significance. 
One summer afternoon a prominent 
Liberal politician, with Home Rule ten- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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dencies, entered the yard of the hotel. 
After the preliminaries necessary for 
engaging a car, he started under my 
jarvey’s care to visit portions of the 
Lansdowne estate. Having come with 
the object of accumulating as many 
incriminating stories as possible about 
the landlords, he set to work immedi- 
ately to draw the driver out. Some 
how the opposite result took place: it 
was the politician who was led on to 
describe the abuses he had discovered. 
Among them he singled out for espe- 
cial notice an eviction case, and gave 
the driver a vigorous description of all 
the wrongs the unfortunate tenant had 
suffered. Great must have been his 
astonishment at the effect he produced. 
“And are ye agoin’ to publish that 
story?” broke in the driver, after 
quietly waiting till the narrative re- 
ceived its last touch. “Yes! of course; 
why not?” “Why, thin, if ye do, ’'ll 
just write meself to ‘The Times’ and 
expose ye. There’s not wan word of 
thruth in the whole of it, except that 
the tinant was turned out, and the pity 
av it is that he was not turned out 
long before. Everybody, from the land- 
lord down, has been good to him, and 
he, the blackguard, has chated the 
landlord, has chated the shopkeepers, 
has chated everybody that ever did a 
hand’s turn for him. Be the Powers, 
if thim’s the kind av cases ye’re col- 
lectin’, the sooner ye throw them out 
av yer wallet and get back to London 


the betther.” 


M. K. dH. 





A FETE DAY 


To every child who has been brought 
up in a well-regulated nursery, the 
name of Avignon should suggest an 
elegant stone bridge, with a group of 
ladies and gentlemen bewigged and 
powdered dancing an elaborate figure 
of the minuet in its very centre. Tout 


AT AVIGNON. 


le monde y danse en rond—a graceful 
and alluring picture, even though the 
logical child may occasionally wonder 
why, of all inconvenient places, a 
bridge should be selected as a_ ball- 
room. But since children usually show 
an affectionate tolerance towards the 
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most improbable facts presented to 
them in the course of their education 
and amusement—a tolerance which is 
ultimately to form a redoubtable bul- 
wark of that composite edifice of re- 
ligion, history, and literature, the 
foundation-stone of which must be laid 
in the nursery—it is probable that 
ces beaux Messieurs et Dames will con- 
tinue to bow and curtsey upon the 
bridge at Avignon until time and nur- 
series alike cease to be. 

The child, however, who has been 
brought up at Avignon within sight 
of what remains of the famous bridge 
knows something else about it. He 
knows that in the twelfth century a 
little boy called Bénezet was minding 
his mother’s sheep in the neighborhood 
of Viviers when he heard the voice of 
Christ bidding him go and build a 
bridge across the Rhéne at Avignon. 
Bénezet was only twelve years old, the 
distance is considerable, and it is to be 
supposed that the Rhéne was as strong 
and rushing a river then as it is now, 
but, as became a child-saint, he had 
the requisite amount of faith in his 
own vision, and set out at once to do 
as he was bid. By the time he reached 
the right bank of the river, just oppo- 
site his destination, he had only three 
farthings in his pocket, and every visi- 
tor to Avignon to this day who makes 
use of the Bac, the wooden ferry-boat 
which is worked by the current, knows 
that the ferryman, while he will grate- 
fully accept a sou from the native, will 
look disagreeable over ten times that 
amount from a stranger. So Bénezet 
must have had considerable difficulty in 
getting himself taken across, and when 
at length he reached the cathedral and 
explained his enterprise to the bishop 
and the magistrates, he not unnaturally 
met with no sort of encouragement. 
Bridges were of small account in days 
when the river was the natural high- 
way of commerce; they were even re- 
garded as an inconvenience, if not a 


decided danger, giving easier access to 
marauding neighbors. In any .case, 
who was this shabby and officious little 
boy who dared to lift up his voice in 
church and interrupt the bishop in the 
middle of his sermon? So Bénezet 
was ordered off to prison, and the leg- 
end goes on to tell how, to convince 
this stiffnecked and unsympathetic 
congregation, the boy of twelve lifted 
a mighty block of stone, seven feet 
long, as if it had been a pebble, and 
carried it down to the river bank, to 
the spot where he had decided the 
bridge was to be. Thereupon he was 
naturally recognized as having been 
sent from Heaven, was forthwith wor- 
shipped as a saint, and the money 
poured in and the building was begun 
without delay. Historians and those 
who prefer accuracy to poetic fiction 
contend, and probably with reason, 
that Saint Bénezet was a grown-up 
man, a distinguished member of the 
Brotherhood of Bridge Builders, and 
that, so far from protesting at his in- 
terference, the bishop and the consuls 
of the Republic of Avignon gratefully 
gave hin all possible assistance. Be 
this as it may, the pious legend of the 
little shepherd-boy may stili be ac- 
cepted by the children, and his féte, 
the 14th of April, must be regarded as 
an especial hotiday. 

By the time the bridge was fin- 
ished, twenty-three magnificent arches 
spanned the river, taking one end of 
the Isle de la Barthelasse in their giant 
stride, and so on to the mainland, 
where more than a century later was 
built the tower of Philippe le Bel to 
guard the rights of the Frefich king 
against Papal encroachments, for by 
that time the Popes had come to Avig- 
non. Only four arches and beyond 
the island a fragment of ruin remain to 
us of the famous bridge. The un- 
ceasing feuds between the Popes in 
their palace on the rock above and the 
French kings in their impregnable 
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fortress of St. André, which still 
overtops Villeneuve on the opposite 
bank of the river, followed by con- 
stant sieges of the town in the Mid- 
dle Ages, began the work of de- 
struction, which was completed by an 
unusual flood of the river itself in 
the seventeenth century. The little 
Gothic chapel, built upon the original 
Romanesque foundations, in which the 
body of St. Bénezet rested most un- 
easily for five centuries, whilst the 
bridge which he had been at such pains 
to build became the subject of law- 
suits and more sanguinary struggles, is 
still to be seen upon the ruined arches. 
At one time it appears that his féte 
was celebrated by dancing and water 
parties, no doubt accounting for the 
nursery rhyme which came into be- 
ing nobody knows how long ago. A 
modern writer has found an original 
and not unconvincing explanation of 
the words of this familiar ditty. Try 
to cross the slender wooden suspension 
bridge which, for purposes of traffic, 
takes the place of the ancient structure 
when the Mistral, vent magistral, comes 
sweeping with all his force down the 
funnel of the Rhdéne valley, and you 
will find it difficult enough to maintain 
a dignified carriage. Swept this way 
and that, doubling and backing, and 
clinging as best you can to your hat, 
and indeed to all your garments, you 
may well, as Madame Duclaux sug- 
gests, have the appearance of a gro- 
tesque and involuntary dancer. 

How, indeed, can a poor human biped 
battle against that mighty monster who 
will blow a motor-car across the road 
as easily as if it were a dead leaf; who 
sometimes amuses himself by holding 
up a passenger train on one of the 
most important lines in Europe, and 
who is withal so good-tempered and 
genial and wholesome about the busi- 
ness, so seldom really harsh or cold, 
that you can only accept his buffets 
with resignation, if not with entire 
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sweetness? None the less, I have found 
myself wondering how it is that the na- 
tives of Avignon retain their softness 
of speech and extreme gentleness of 
manner after so many centuries of per- 
petual buffeting. Rare, indeed, is it to 
hear a voice raised in anger, or even 
in discordant mirth and excitement. 
And nowhere is this softness of speech 
more noticeable than in the long, low, 
covered market at the busiest hour of 
merchandise. The volume of sound is 
naturally considerable; but it is rather 
the sound to be expected from a large 
gathering of soft-throated birds, or 
from the rush of falling water, than 
from a number of peasants bargaining 
over their piles of early strawberries, 
their bundles of the first asparagus, 
their primeurs or the great boughs of 
white and purple lilac so especially ap- 
preciated by the ladies of Avignon, 
who, attended by their maids laden 
with string bags, come to do their own 
marketing. Is it perhaps too far- 
fetched a theory that the gentleness 
and refinement which seem to charac- 
terize these people may be due to the 
Greek influence which has found an 
abiding-place in this strip of Provence 
running northwards from Marseilles; 
an influence which the conquering Ro- 
mans, even in their colossal amphithe- 
atres and their triumphal arches, sym- 
bols to this day of brute strength and 
dominating purpose, never wholly erad- 
icated? And surely another legacy of 
the first Greek colonists may be dis- 
cerned in the low brows, the straight 
features, the straight backs, and easy, 
upright carriage of the women of this 
district! The Arlésiennes are, as all 
the world knows, renowned for their 
beauty as they are for their becoming 
costume; but it does not appear that 
either of these attributes is in reality 
restricted to the town of Arles itself. 
Certainly to the casual observer the 
reposeful character of the inhabitants 
of Avignon scarcely suggests the Ital- 








ian element, which might well have 
been bequeathed by the sojourn here 
for nearly a century of the Papal court, 
that most prosperous and brilliant era 
in her history. “Avignon! St. Peter's 
foster-daughter . . . who has seen the 
splendor of so glorious a past, yet has 
kept nothing of it but a forgetful care- 
lessness,”’ cried the veteran Provencal 
poet Mistral in Lou Pouéme dou Rose. 
But, at least, neither has she kept any 
record—and this is no “forgetful care- 
lessness”—of that woman, unequalled in 
her century alike for her saintliness 
and her statecraft, who came and con- 
fronted the profligate court at Avignon, 
and bore the reluctant Pope Gregory 
the Eleventh back to Rome and to his 
sterner duties. It is perhaps not un- 
natural that the memory of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena is not preserved with 
any respect or reverence in the town, 
whose prosperity must immediately 
have dwindled when once her difficult 
and most heroic mission was accom- 
plished. No street bears her name, 
and unless it be in the Palace of the 
Popes, in the great hall where she 
was received in audience and interro- 
gated by the Holy Father and the 
Cardinals, it is improbable that the 
visitor to Avignon will hear her men- 
tioned. Architecturally, however, there 
is much in the town which suggests 
Italian workmanship. The graceful 
ironwork in the balconies and the 
lamps on the old Gothic houses, elegant 
garlands carved in stonework above 
doors and windows, Renaissance vir- 
gins at the street corners, and a few 
treasures of Italian art preserved in the 
Musée Calvet, bespeak the influence of 
lavish Cardinals who probably im- 
ported their own designers and work- 
men from Italy. Still more is this the 
case across the river at Villeneuve-lés- 
Avignon, where the lovely ruins of the 
Carthusian monastery reared by Inno- 
cent the Sixth, and the imposing palace 
of the Cardinal of Turin, are now given 
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over to the very poorest of the people 
who may choose to come and squat 
there. But in the temperament of the 
Avignonais, although the recent riots 
in the South may suggest the contrary, 
there is a marked absence of that ex- 
citability which we naturally associate 
with the inhabitants of other towns of 
southern Europe. And another no less 
noticeable point of difference between 
Avignon and any Italian city is the 
comparatively few children to be seen 
in her streets. Here and there a sedate 
little girl may be observed playing 
alone with her doll or her ball, but 
seldom in company, though the boys 
are distinctly more sociable. The wide 
Place beneath the frowning walls of 


the Palace of the Popes is their chosen ° 


playground. Here, in their black pina- 
fores and leather belts, they may be 
seep almost any afternoon sliding face 
downwards on the graceful iron railing 
which leads up to the great doorway 
of the palace, where five centuries of 
little boys have probably slid before 
them, or sailing their boats in the Re- 
naissance fountain, upon the narrow 
rim of which there is always a delight- 
ful chance of overbalancing. Babies 
toddle out here, too, their heads 
adorned with what appears to be the 
cover of a certain kind cf round straw 
work-basket, but which is in reality 
the national headdress of the infants 
of Provence. Each baby has at least 
one dog to look after him; for dogs of 
every sort and description, but of no 
recognized breed whatever, and all 
vain-gloriously shaved like poodles, 
are of considerable importance as cit- 
izens of Avignon. Then, suddenly, a 
choking, blinding storm of dust arises, 
and by the time it subsides again, boys, 
babies, and dogs have all disappeared 
together. No doubt, it is these play- 
ful excursions of the Mistral which 
help to keep the town so quiet and 
empty, and, to do him justice, so re- 
markably clean. 
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But on this, the 14th day of April, he 
has decided to be comparatively quies- 
cent, out of respect, perhaps, for the 
little bridge-builder, whose work in the 
past he has undoubtedly assisted his 
friend the river to demolish. The sun 
is again in the ascendant and there is a 
sense of mild disturbance in the usual 
tranquility of the town. For days be- 
forehand every wall-space has been 
adorned with gaudy placards announc- 
ing a Grande Corrida de Toros at which 
two famous matadors, vaillants et sym- 
pathiques, are to come from Spain to 
amuse the people of Avignon with their 
prowess. A bull-fight has no alluring 
sound to British ears, and we have al- 
ready decided to spend the féte of St. 
Bénezet elsewhere in the study of Ro- 
man antiquities. But at déjeuner the 
head-waiter, the self-constituted guar- 
dian of the English visitor, pleads with 
us to join in the local merrymaking, 
and explains to us the true and harm- 
less nature of the entertainment. “Ces 
Dames need not be alarmed,” he says, 
in the pained but soothing accents he 
might have used to a fractious child; 
“the Avignonais are not barbares; it 
is only at Nimes that the bull is killed; 
here nobody is hurt, nobody is even 
frightened—above all, not the bull,” he 
adds as an afterthought. So, if only 
to save ourselves from the reproach of 
insular priggishness, we decide forth- 
with to go and see the fun. The pro- 
cession is to assemble on the Place 
de l’'HOtel de Ville, and to make the 
tour of the town preceded by musique 
élite. Imagination, which somehow in 
Provence assumes unmanageable pro- 
portions, conjures up for us a delight- 
ful vision of something in the nature 
of an old Roman triumph. Gladiators, 
prancing horses, immense bulls _ be- 
decked in wreaths, and trumpets and 
shawms, or at least a superior brass 
band to lead the way. Of course, the 
reality is not in the least like this; but 
in Provence nobody ever reasons about 
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anything and nobody is ever disap- 
pointed. As the quaint figures in the 
clock-tower above hammer out the 
hour of two, a couple of shabby little 
one-horse victorias draw up outside the 
HOtel de Ville. A crowd of a modified 
kind has already gathered, but as no- 
body appears, the victorias presently, 
with great perspicacity, move on to a 
café opposite, whence the famous mata- 
dors and their assistant banderilleri 
immediately emerge. About these 
magnificent gentlemen there is cer- 
tainly nothing disappointing. In the 
case of the two leaders, their colored 
silk boleros and breeches are heavily 
embroidered in gold, and their com- 
panions, if less sumptuous, are scarcely 
less picturesque in silver embroideries, 
or even in the simpler crimson jacket 
elaborately braided in black worn by 
two of them. They all wear tight vel- 
vet knee-breeches, pink silk stockings, 
three-cornered beaver hats, and quaint 
little chignons of chenille fastened 
somehow to the back of their heads, to 
which short pigtails are attached. 
With an air of complete and dignified 
indifference they climb into their 
shabby little conveyances, their beauti- 
ful silk cloaks over their arms, and 
drive slowly off preceded by the mwu- 
sique élite, which consists of two trum- 
peters, a cornet, and a boy with a 
drum, all in mufti. We, in company 
with the modest crowd, which, how- 
ever, like a snowball, increases as it 
goes, make our way by short cuts to 
the suspension bridge, and so to the 
Arénes de Bagatelle upon the island of 
La Barthelasse, where this Solennité 
Taurine, as it is described upon the 
playbill, is to be held. As we pass out 
of the town through a gate in the 
mighty: fortified walls with which the 
Popes in the fourteenth century, by 
encompassing the city, sought to en- 
sure their own safety, we come into a 
world ineffably fresh and young, green 
and gray and blue, and as soft in 








coloring as a delicately executed pas- 
tel. 

For in Avignon spring does not come 
with that sudden glare and blaze of 
color which mark her triumphant prog- 
ress along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Here, battling against the 
wind, she treads more slowly, but there 
is none the less certainty in her ad- 
vance. Very soon the meadows will 
be full of tall yellow buttercups, and 
the hedges will be tossing long un- 
trimmed boughs of sweet-smelling 
hawthorn across the roads. Already 
the pink Judas-trees are alive with the 
humming of great drowsy bees, and 
the wistaria is creeping shyly out upon 
more sheltered walls and trellises. 
Down by the river, the plane trees, 
only just bursting into leaf, throw their 
trembling shadows across the white 
road and upon the massive gray walls 
behind them. The river, fierce in the 
strength of its current and bearing no 
sort of craft upon its surface, races 
under the ruined arches of St. Béne- 
zet’s bridge, reflecting in its deep green 
depths the tender shimmering green of 
the trees and undergrowth upon the 
island, alder and willow, over-topped 
by the tall, slender poplar, and the 
golden green of the pollarded mulberry. 

Fleecy clouds are beginning to chase 
one another across the blue sky over- 
head, and by the time we get on to the 
suspension bridge we realize that the 
Mistral has at least stirred in his sleep 
and decided to join to a mild extent 
in the day’s rejoicings. In front of 
us groups of soldiers in blue and red 
uniforms, prosperous bourgeoises in 
their Sunday clothes, a few in Ar- 
lésienne shawls and _ {fichus, chil- 
dren in white frocks or black-belted 
tunics, and dogs, are blown together 
and separated in kaleidoscopic groups 
of colors, all struggling to maintain 
their equilibrium and at the same time 
to avoid the heavy green omnibuses 
slowly making their way to Villeneuve, 
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or the more impatient motors which 
have foolishly taken this route into the 
country. The river path across the 
bridge leads to the Arénes de Bagatelle, 
high-sounding name for the green 
meadow upon which a rather shaky 
wooden amphitheatre has been erected 
in humble imitation of the mighty Ro- 
man arenas where at Arles or at Nimes 
an entertainment of this kind would 
find its natural setting. The classical 
model has, however, to some extent 
been adhered to, for below the circular 
stand upon which are the first and 
second chaises is the orthodox grating, 
behind which it is easy to imagine are 
the wild beasts waiting to devour one 
another, the gladiators, or the Christian 
martyrs, according to the prevailing 
fashion of the day. In this case, how- 
ever, the grating encloses nothing more 
formidable than the militaire and a 
number of children, held up by the 
good-natured soldiers to see the fun, 
and with whom they are alike admitted 
at half-price. Upon the play-bill par- 
ents are artlessly requested to mount 
guard over their children, as once the 
courses have begun, aucune réclamation 
ne sera admise, so perhaps, the grating 
has its uses; at all events a very cheer- 
ful party is gathered behind it. Above, 
on the stand, we find ourselves in close 
proximity to the Mayor, a stout little 
gentleman armed with a large teumpet 
which is to assist him in regulating the 
proceedings. We have chosen our 
seats, not wholly from motives of mod- 
esty, in the second row. But we have 
not reckoned with the Provencal cour- 
tesy, for instantly two men of the 
shopkeeping class, from behind the 
shelter of whose broad backs we had 
hoped to see as much or as little of 
the show as might seem desirable, 
have sprung to their feet, and are beg- 
ging us to change places with them. 
In vain we protest and urge the su- 
perior facility for escape from the 
back seats. “But that is my reason 
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also, madame,” exclaims the elder of 
the two with dauntless mendacity. “I 
also do not like to see anybody hurt, 
and I am much afraid for the little 
matador, he in the green and silver, he 
is young.” This is not reassuring, but 
neither is it convincing, as our friends 
have obviously arrived early in order 
to secure front seats, so there is noth- 
ing for it but to accept the little act of 
politeness in the spirit in which it is 
offered. Neither do we repent, for 
though there is certainly one anxious 
moment when the green and silver 
banderillero clears the barrier within 
little more than an inch of the bull’s 
horns, and our nervous neighbor hides 
his face in shuddering anticipation, the 
scene is certainly much more pictur- 
esque than itis alarming. French and 
Spanish flags are draped alternately 
round the inside of the stand, which 
by now is filled with a gay and cheer- 
ful company chattering volubly in the 
soft Provencal tongue or in a curious 
French in which the final vowel is al- 
most as distinct as in Italian. Clinging 
to the topmost branches of the tall, 
slender poplars which overtop the 
stand are a number of boys, who from 
their perilous position, swaying with 
every breath of wind, no doubt have 
an excellent view of the proceedings, 
and ‘black against the fresh young 
green and the blue sky behind them, 
they introduce a quaint touch of orig- 
inality to the picture. 

L’homme du Midi ne ment pas, il se 
trompe, says Alphonse Daudet in exten- 
uation of his hero Tartarin’s habit of 
exaggeration, and he goes on to ex- 
plain that the sun is the only real 
menteur of the South, if there is one, 
for it is he who sets the example of 


exaggeration in everything that he 
touches. The words seem to bear a 


peculiar significance to-day, in view of 
the extremely childish entertainment 
which follows and which obviously af- 
fords such vast and whole-hearted en- 
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joyment to a large concourse of grown- 
up people. The sun shines with all his 
might upon the swiftly moving figures 
in the arena; upon the gold and silver 
embroideries, the blue and purple and 
green and red of the matadors’ dresses, 
upon the colored bunting and uniforms 
of the soldiers, the white frocks of the 
children, upon the shimmering green 
background of the poplars where the 
black forms of the human rooks are 
still swaying in the topmost branches. 
In this transfiguring atmosphere pro- 
duced by sun and wind it is not diffi- 
cult to lose sight of reality and to feel 
that we have been transported into 
some medieval picture. Each bull in 
turn, his course being finished, ex- 
hausted by his own temper, three or 
four harmless banderilles attaching to 
his coat, has ambled out quite pleas- 
antly with the gentle creature who is 
sent in to fetch him. But the audi- 
ence has easily convinced itself that 
the handsome gentleman in gold and 
purple, who is gracefully acknowledg- 
ing the vociferous applause, has really 
despatched four bulls with equal valor 
and dexterity; and that it is a dagger 
indeed, and no mere bunch of colored 
ribbons, which has just been thrown 
up to the favored lady in the premiére 
chaise. Hats and coats and handker- 
chiefs are tossed into the arena to re- 
ward his triumph with as much air 
and consequence as if they had indeed 
been the gold and jewels of Roman ma- 
trons. And so the brave matadors 
finally retire, hot and exhausted, but 
sound in wind and limb, and a very 
real Roman holiday has been procured 
for these Provencal peasants without 
any undue exertion or barbarity. The 
second part of the performance, if less 
decorative, is certainly no less amus- 
ing, and appeals even more acutely 
to the sympathetic humor of the na- 
tives. One of the bulls is brought 
back again, this time with his horns em- 
boutés, and amateurs are invited, with 
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the offer of a prize of ten francs, to 
pluck off the cockade which he wears 
lightly attached to his forehead. In 
a moment the course is alive with men 
and boys, graceful agile young Proven- 
cals, in all manner of suitable and un- 
suitable costumes, including Sunday 
coats and waistcoats, skimming like a 
flight of swallows across the arena and 
over the barrier, chased by the bull, 
who is now obviously enjoying himself 
quite as much as they are. For 
here he feels there is no nonsense, no 
etiquette, no trailing of cloaks nor wav- 
ing of foolish red flags, no sticking of 
pins, and so no nervous irritation. 
which for the benefit of these childish 
spectators must be translated into a 
semblance of ferocity. Here is real 
wholesome fun and high ‘spirits, so he 
charges and gallops with all his might, 
whilst the more daring of the boys run 
across in front of him, plucking at his 
forehead and vanishing over the bar- 
rier just as he thinks he has caught 
them on his redoubtable, even if pro- 
tected, horns. His cockade is soon 
dangling rakishly over one eye, and in 
another minute it is successfully 
snatched from him by a handsome boy 
in a pink shirt and red cloth shoes, 
whose courage and agility have already 
attracted considerable attention. The 
performance is repeated with a second 
bull. This time the prize falls very 
quickly to an older and evidently more 
practised hand, and amidst universal 
and loudly expressed applause and con- 
gratulation a most good-natured and 
domestic festivity comes to an end. 
Not quite, however, for now it is the 
turn of the little boys. The last bull 
having been safely removed, they dart 
into the arena, and a pretty sight it 
is to see them trying their skill at 
vaulting the barrier, pursued, no doubt, 
by all sorts of imaginary monsters, and 
practising for the day when they also 
may hope to wir ten francs for a cock- 
ade. The barrier is high for their small 
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limbs, and in .the excitement of the 
chase many a roll is taken in the sand, 
by no means the least part of their 
enjoyment. But the family parties are 
beginning to re-assemble, and the boys 
are reluctantly obliged to obey the sum- 
mons, standing submissively to be 
brushed and dusted with their mothers’ 
clean handkerchiefs. Dogs are search- 
ing for their rightful owners, and the 
audience melts gradually away, stroll- 
ing in happy conversational groups 
across the sunlit meadow. Friends 
stop and exchange greetings and com- 
ments upon the bulis, the matadors, 
and the success of the entertainment 
generally. Here a real Tartarin (for 
there are still Tartarins within a few 
leagues of Tarascon) is surrounded by 
a group of fellow-townsmen whom he 
is reminding of his own past prowess 
in the arena, some twenty years ago 
perhaps, when his figure was probably 
slighter. His exploits are, no doubt, 
colored by the Provencal sun in his 
memory, but these people have a very 
whole-hearted admiration for one an- 
other, so their converse is usually ami- 
cable. Another group of grandparents, 
aunts, and intimates is gathered round 
an extremely young infant who, it 
seems, has been brought to les Arénes 
for his first airing, and, to judge by his 
small and imperturbable countenance, 
his beribboned nurse is more flattered 
by the attention concentrated upon him 
than he is himself. And now we all 
stream out on to the river-path, which 
by this time is gay with stalls and side- 
shows, set out to amuse these grown-up 
children quite as much as the little ones. 
The latter crowd instantly round a 
green tin stall where bombes glacées sur 
commande or sandwiches a la glace are 
handed between his grimy finger and 
thumb, with an elegant flourish of the 
wrist, by the old-man vendor to every 
happy child who can produce two sous. 
Here, also, are green sticks of barley- 
sugar flavored with absinthe, which 
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prove entirely irresistible. Further back, 
under the trees, is a dirty and delecta- 
ble barrow, where for one sou quite 
a number of mussels can be picked out 
of their shells with a pin, and to the 
small boys and the dogs these provide 
an even keener because less authorized 
attraction. For their elders, clay 
pigeons are set out at intervals along 
the river-bank, and the owner of them 
sits. with a cage of live pigeons by his 
side as a sign of his trade, but only 
a sign, for the Avignonais are not 
barbares! 

A few townspeople who have not 
been to the bull-fight are coming back 
from a ramble to the other end of the 
island, where they have perhaps been 
listening to the nightingales which 
have just arrived, “singing of summer 
with full-throated ease,” and they have 
been gathering boughs of lilac and pink 
quince-blossom from the hedges. One 
couple, no longer very young, is par- 
ticularly noticeable. The man, a fine 
stalwart fellow, his face burnt by the 
sum and wind, carries a fishing-rod, and 
a basket containing his rather meagre 
catch is slung over his shoulders. His 
wife is one of the tall, straight-featured 
beautiful women of the district. Her 
black hair growing low on her forehead 
is dressed in straight close waves down 
to the nape of her neck, and her head 
is crowned with the small net cap of 
the Arlésienne costume, the broad band 
of black velvet finished by a bow be- 
hind. Folded over -her bosom she 
wears a very full white fichu, and a 
soft black shaw! draped lightly round 
her shoulders hangs in a point almost 
to the hem of her black skirt. The 
noble poise of the head on the rounded 
neck as well as the details of the coif- 
fure remind us irresistibly of the very 
Greek bust of a Roman matron which 
we have seen in the Musée Lapidaire 
at Arles. She walks with a remarka- 
bly free and upright carriage, and her 
arms are full of pink fruit-blossom ob- 
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viously plundered from the hedgerows. 
They are not talking much to one an- 
other, these two, but they both have a 
look of supreme and tranquil happiness, 
and they move with a gentle dignity 
which sets them far apart from the 
cheerful chattering crowd about them, 
from the clay pigeons, and even from 
the bombes glacées. Probably they 
have not long been married, for the 
Provencales do not often marry young; 
they must work first to provide them- 
selves with a dot. 

Some very old women are sitting on 
the stone benches beside the river. 
They have come out to see the world, 
and they sit and blink at the sun shin- 
ing upon the uncompromising fortress of 
the Popes opposite, and upon the great 
gilt Virgin who crowns the cathedral 
and acts as a veritable landmark over 
many miles of the flat country. The 
wind has dropped, and so they can sit 
placidly and watch the people and the 
green river flowing past together. Per- 
haps they are thinking of the days 
long ago, when they also put on their 
best clothes and went to les Arénes, or 
walked out with their husbands and 
listened to the nightingales, or perhaps, 
as they are very old, they are not troub- 
ling to think at all; but in any case, in 
their own way, they are enjoying the 
féte of St. Bénezet quite as much as 
are the children. 

But all the children have not been to 
les Arénes. For some time past it has 
been difficult to enter any church in 
the neighborhood without disturbing a 
class of boys or girls standing, two and 
two, to answer questions in the Cate- 
chism, or seated in rows receiving in- 
struction from the priest in the duties 
and responsibilities of life. In the 
streets of Avignon we have frequently 
met companies of little girls being es- 
corted by a pretty demure young sister 
of St. Charles, her long black dress ac- 
centuating the line of her tall graceful 
figure, her fair hair tucked away under 
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the close-fitting black hood, the quaint 
transparent black wings attached like 
blinkers on either side failing alto- 
gether to conceal the pretty shy face 
between them. The community of 
St. Charles is an educational order, the 
Maison Mére being at Lyons, and under 
certain restrictions the sisters are still 
permitted to pursue their calling, which, 
however, seems now mainly to consist 
in conducting their pupils to and from 
the State school, and perhaps exerting 
that purely feminine influence of gen- 
tleness and domesticity upon their lives 
which, since the closing of the con- 
vents, has been conspicuously absent 
from the curriculum of modern educa- 
tion. 

Hurried groups of self-important lit- 
tle boys in the last few days have also 
been met charging down the street 
carrying benches into the Oratoire, 
that florid eighteenth-century building 
whose doors upon all other occasions 
appear to be kept hermetically sealed. 

And now we remember hearing that 
this morning on the féte of the little 
bridge-builder there was to be a First 
Communion at the early Mass in one 
of the churches and it is probable that 
children from all the villages round 
had come in to attend it. Indeed, as 
we made our way to the Place earlier 
in the afternoon we had noticed a flock 
of little white-clad girls flitting down a 
side-street in charge of an austere 
sister, who was doing her best to avoid 
the more mundane procession which 
was then parading the town. 

It is now about the hour of Vespers; 
the falling of the wind has brought a 
sudden shower of rain, and we are 
glad enough to turn into the old church 
of St. Agricole for shelter. But shelter, 
even standing-room, is not so easy to 
attain this afternoon. As we push 
open the heavy leather-covered door, 
we find that for the moment any fur- 
ther progress is wholly impossible. 
The church is completely packed from 
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end to end, and at first, in the gloom 
of the wide fifteenth-century nave, only 
lighted by a myriad candles upon the 
High Altar, the atmosphere thick with 
clouds of incense, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish anything except that the main 
body of the building is a glimmering 
mass of white. All the children who 
have that morning received their first 
Communion are seated together, the 
boys in front and a solid square of lit- 
tle girls behind. Behind these ugain 
are the mothers and fathers (few 
enough of the latter, certainly) and a 
countless number of small brothers and 
sisters, all in their best clothes and in 
an almost irrepressible state of excite- 
ment, as presently transpires when our 
eyes become better accustomed to the 
dim light. It is difficult indeed to be- 
lieve that there are so many children 
in Avignon, for, as I have said, there 
are few enough to be seen playing in 
the streets, and the bull-fight had en- 
joyed a fair share of juvenile specta- 
tors, but doubtless the neighboring 
towns and villages have contributed a 
large proportion. Vespers are just over, 
and a complete and very solemn silence 
for the moment pervades the church. 
It is the absolute stillness of united si- 
lent prayer so seldom observed in any 
service of the Roman Catholic Church. 
We feel instinctively that we have 
passed from an atmosphere of make- 
believe into something which, to those 
present at all events, is very real; from 
a company of pleasure-seeking grown- 
up children fully satisfied with their 
childish entertainment, playing the 
everlasting game of “Let’s pretend,” to 
a congregation of real children inspired 
by the knowledge of a Presence above 
and beyond their iimited comprehen- 
sion. 

But now the organ has begun to play 
very softly; the crowd amongst whom 
we are standing near the door sways 
suddenly backwards until we are in 
danger of being driven out again into 
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the rain. Down from the choir steps, 
threading its way through the gloom 
of the crowded aisle, comes one of 
those picturesque ecclesiastical proces- 
sions so vividly reminiscent of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and which M. Combes and his 
friends have been at such pains to ban- 
ish from the streets of France and to 
confine to the four walls of the 
churches. The old Archbishop in his 
yellow cope, the priest and the little 
acolytes with their swinging censers 
and lighted tapers, make their way 
slowly down to the Baptistery, the 
whole of the rest of the congregation 
remaining devoutly upon its knees. By 
now we have inserted ourselves a little 
further into the church, and a smiling 
handsome lady with the courtesy of 
her race offers us the chair in front of 
her, upon which her little boy is stand- 
ing. Georges obviously does not quite 
appreciate his mother’s hospitality, but 
he is overruled. She explains to us 
that through the prayers which are 
now being read by the Archbishop at 
the font, the kneeling children in front 
renew their baptismal vows—taking, as 
it were, the responsibility of life upon 
their own shoulders, it is a short and 
simple ceremony, and amidst clouds of 
incense the Archbishop and the servi- 
tors take their way back to the altar, 
whilst from a gallery above the west 
door a hymn to the Virgin, sung by a 
choir of ladies, floats down from ob- 
scure heights over the heads of the 
worshippers. The sermon which fol- 
lows is not illuminating and a great 
deal too long. The preacher, a hard- 
faced unimaginative priest, spends 
most of his time in reminding his 
youthful auditors of the uneasy reflec- 
tions over an ill-spent career which 
may be theirs some fifty years hence, 
but with the immediate temptations 
and perplexities of existence he con- 
cerns himself little enough. Let us 
hope that more helpful advice has been 
given to them during their classes. 
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The children, however, if they do not 
in reality listen to the discourse, which 
is too much to expect, behave with the 
utmost decorum. Apart from their ap- 
preciation of the solemnity of the oc- 
casion, they are no doubt, child-like, 
sustained by the consciousness of their 
position as the principal figures in an 
impressive spectacle. At one point a 
dog, made apparently of gray kid, and 
having bushy black tufts to his tail 
and ears, gently rises from a place he 
has procured for himself unseen behind 
the pulpit, and, insinuating himself up 
the narrow aisle between the rows of 
white skirts and flowing veils, drops 
with a loud groan of relief under the 
chair of his own little mistress. To 
her credit be it said that she does not 
move so much as an eyelash. With 
the attendant brothers and sisters at 
the rear of the church, who have not 
the same incentive to good behavior, 
there is, however, greater difficulty. In 
front of us is a bench full of little girls, 
their many-colored hats resembling a 
bed of variegated tulips, and there is 
no variety of fidgets from which these 
unhappy children do not suffer and in- 
flict upon the one much harassed lady 
who is in charge of them. Georges, 
still resenting the presence of the 
stranger upon his chair, takes advan- 
tage of his mother’s temporary preoc- 
cupation to drive the sharpest of little 
knees and elbows into the back of the 
intruder. It is to be feared that 
Georges is no true Provencal. But all 
things come to an end, and so at last 
does the sermon, and now begins that 
part of the ceremony which, to the chil- 
dren at all events, is of paramount, if 
not exclusive, importance. For this, 
in the interval of their spiritual instruc- 
tions, the Master of the Ceremonies 
has for weeks past been drilling them. 
Now his hour has come, and, standing 
at the top of the aisle, he directs their 
movements at regular intervals by the 
sharp snapping together of the eovers 
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of a book. Several rows of the chil- 
dren, beginning with the boys, leave 
their seats simultaneously and stand 
facing the west, until, the signa! being 
given, they execute a volte-face, march 
up in double file to the Archiepiscopal 
throne at the top of the choir steps, 
kneel for a moment upon one knee to 
kiss the Archbishop’s ring, and return 
to their seats in the same order. It 
is a pretty sight, especially when it 
comes to the turn of the little girls. 
They move with such grace and preci- 
sion in answer to the sharp clap of the 
signal, and we can hear the swish and 
rustle of their skirts and veils as they 
all turn together. Over the worn face 
of the Archbishop flits a shadow of 
amusement as the first double row of 
these self-important young people ap- 
proach him. Poor man, no wonder he 
wears so preoccupied an air. This is 
the last time that he will extend his 
hand for the Archiepiscopal ring to be 
kissed by the children of Avignon. 
The difficulty of combining the dictates 
of his own conscience with those of the 
French Government, the Sovereign 
Pontiff (so seldom in France nowadays 
do we hear of the Holy Father) and the 
exactions of his own superior clergy, 
has apparently since the féte of St. 
Bénezet successfully driven him from 
his see. 

Meantime the organ continues to peal 
from somewhere in the east end, and 
at intervals the very sweet and always 
moving hymns of the Salut are sung 
by the choir above, joined in sometimes 
by the whole congregation. The moth- 
ers are becoming emotional, the 
younger children are too interested to 
fidget, and Georges’ knees are for the 
moment quiescent. And now the little 
girls are seated again—all except one, 
for what may perhaps be regarded as 
the prettiest part of the ceremony, and 
to Georges and his mother certainly 
the most interesting, is yet to come. 

The child who is left standing alone 
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in the aisle is now to act as spokes- 
woman for the entire company. She is 
a pretty little girl, probably chosen 
partly on that account, for the Cere- 
moniarius in a French church has a 
keen eye for effect. Her eyes are 
shining with excitement and her cheeks 
very pink. Her yellow curls are 
crowned with a wreath of white artifi- 
cial flewers and discreetly covered with 
the stiff white veil reaching to the hem 
of the long skirt which just displays 
her small feet and ankles. 

But Georges’ excitement has reached 
fever pitch. With one small skinny 
hand he clutches the shoulder of the 
interloper in front of him, indignant, 
no doubt, that her hat should partially 
interfere with his view. With the 
other he points a finger up the aisle 
and appeals in a loud whisper to his 
mother, Tiens, Maman, mais c’est Marie, 
vois-tu? now tugging indignantly at her 
sleeve, for Maman is temporarily over- 
come by her emotion, by which we 
judge, rightly, that Marie is a very near 
relation. The little girl is standing 
now in front of a smail desk at the 
foot of the choir steps; on either side 
of her is a tall candlestick supported 
by a solemn-eyed little acolyte, and at 
the base of the candlesticks are ar- 
ranged large white lilies. And so she 
-reads her confession of Faith, which is 
also the confession of Faith of two or 
three hundred other children, her clear 
childish treble bravely penetrating to 
the extreme end of the densely crowded 
nave. The pretty group of children 
might well have been arranged as a 
charming predella to the picture above 
them, which has for its central figure 
the venerable Archbishop in his gleam- 
ing yellow cope, the soft brilliancy of 
the mass of wax candles upon the altar 
as a background. Across the obscurity 
of the vast nave the effect is very 
striking. Asa contrast the tawdry in- 
effective procession to les Arénes of a 
few hours earlier recurs to our minds, 
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and still more perhaps the recent visit 
of a Cabinet Minister to Avignon to 
open an indifferent exhibition, the 
shabby string of landaus, interspersed 
with a handful of mounted soldiers 
which had awaited him, the inartistic 
poverty of the decorations, the com- 
plete lack of order and precision in the 
execution of the official programme, 
and the entire absence of anything ap- 
proaching to a sense of reality and 
purpose in the proceedings. Undoubi- 
edly the State, in Provence at all 
events, has something yet to learn from 
the Church, and it would seem as if 
reverence in the observance of religious 
ceremonies has become rather intensi- 
fied since processions have been driven 
from the streets, and it has perforce 
been concentrated upon worship within 
the churches. 

Little Marie’s voice trembles with 
fatigue and nervousness by the time 
she reaches her concluding’ sen- 
tence, and she is no doubt glad 
enough to return to her seat. And 
now the Gloria bursts forth from above 
us, to be taken up and echoed through- 
out the building. The Benediction is 
pronounced, the Archbishop and the 
clergy leave the church, and the servi- 
tors begin to put out the candles. The 
great west doors are thrown wide open, 
and the vast congregation, mothers 
waiting for their children, surges 
slowly out into the sun and wind, 
which have returned together, the or- 
gan still pealing until the last child has 
left the church. Upon the broad flight 
of steps leading down into the street 
are waiting a number of interested re- 
lations and friends, a good many fa- 
thers probably amongst them, who 
have come from les Arénes to meet their 
families. The green tin stall with the 
bombes glacées has also arrived, and 
a crowd of little boys, to whom the 
transition from the contemplation of 
things eternal to that of things tem- 
poral is usually a simple business, has 
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already raced down the steps and is 
eagerly surrounding it. The little girls 
meantime are submitting to be kissed 
and caressed and fed with chocolate, 
each the centre of a group of admiring 
elders. Marie, her veil thrown back 
and her yellow curls floating in the 
wind, is holding quite a court, amongst 
whom we notice our pretty young sis- 
ter of St. Charles, and indeed there 
were many of the community present 
in the congregation who are now gath- 
ered together at the church porch busy 
embracing and congratulating their pu- 
pils. There are also quite a number 
of handsome women in the Arlésienne 
costume, some of whom no doubt have 
come to see their former nurslings, and 
are greeting the children of a superior 
class with an exuberance of affection- 
ate familiarity. The beautiful woman 
of the river path is also there, but she 
has not brought her husband, and she 
stands a little apart from the crowd, 
watching the children and their moth- 
ers with a certain wistful tenderness 
and speaking very gently to those who 
accost her. Over the church porch the 
pretty Renaissance Virgin smiles at the 
baby she seems to balance so lightly 
upon her arm, and at the white chil- 
dren fluttering amongst the black 
group of sisters immediately below her. 
Half-way down the steps a wrinkled old 
weman has stationed herself, a large 
basket of delectable cakes upon her 
arm, deux sous la piéce. They belong to 
that delightful species of confectionery 
known as cornets, and are filled with 
cream, and, judging by the appearance 
of his smart velvet suit, Georges, who 
has escaped from his family, has spent 
all the available sous he can control 
and the cornets have opened, as is their 
awkward habit, in the wrong direction. 
Georges, however, has now been el- 
bowed away by another small boy, who 
eyes the basket covetously whilst the 
old woman continues her monotonous 
chant of deur sous la piece. But this 
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little boy has only one sou, which he 
holds out timidly upon the palm of his 
hand. The old woman shakes her 
head. She is not there to make pres- 
ents to idle children, le petit deceives 
himself—she has her living to make, 
and times are hard since there are 
so few féte days. The boy looks at 
her in humble deprecation, his eyes 
grow large and moist with disappoint- 
ment, and slipping the despised sou 
back into his pocket he reluctantly 
withdraws. He wears the regulation 
white sailor hat and the white gold- 
fringed ribbon is round his arm. He 
has received his first Communion this 
morning, and already the lesson of re- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


nunciation, of which his village priest 
has talked so much to scarcely com- 
prehending ears, has to be learnt. His 
clothes are very shabby and apparently 
there are no indulgent parents in at- 
tendance. Only a rather skinny dog, 
who continues to wag his tail hope- 
fully, and to look with wistful eyes at 
the old woman’s unrelenting counte- 
nance. 

Happily, it does not take long for a 
few sous to exchange hands, nor yet 
for a small boy and a dog to be made 
happy, and the interloping foreigner 
can scarcely do less upon the féte of 


St. Bénezet! 
Rose M. Bradley. 
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Miss Tormentilla Jones stopped and 
looked in at a window. James was ex- 
pecting she would bring the present 
home with her, and it was obvious 
James must not be disappointed. Rap- 
idly she ran her eye over the goods the 
shop front displayed, dismissing the 
bulk of them as impossible, but hov- 
ering here and there in an uncertainty 
of thought. 

She was startled by a voice at her 
elbow; it was a voice she had not 
heard for twenty years, and she hesi- 
tated an instant before she turned to 
the speaker. Her agitation was ap- 
parent and, observing it, the owner of 
the voice hastened to press his advan- 
tage. “Miss Tormentilla,” he repeated, 
“Miss Tormentilla, I have come home.” 

This time the lady he addressed 
turned towards him; she had com- 
pletely recovered her dignity and her 
tone was restrained. “You are rather 
late in arriving, Thompson,” she 


said. 

The christian name struck on his ear, 
and he paused for a moment to weigh 
its meaning. After years of compan- 


ionship with persons of pettier re- 
sources, he underestimated Tormen- 
tilla’s habitual directness, and jumped 
to an unwarrantable conclusion. 

“You will spare me an hour,” he 
said. He wore a carnation in his gray 
frock-coat, and a certain sprightliness 
Tormentilla had noted in his appear- 
ance seemed to have communicated it- 
self to his speech. 

She looked him in the eyes, her si- 
lence being just long enough to make 
it perfectly clear that his words had 
been heard. Then she spoke: 

“Is not this change delightful, after 
the fog?’ she said, lifting her eyes 
from his face to a patch of delicate 
blue that was appearing behind the 
chimney-pots over the way. 

The newcomer bowed, smiled, and 
adroitly followed her lead. He had, 
he said, travelled overland from Mar- 
seilles and throughout the journey the 
weather had been detestable. He had, 
he supposed, felt it the more in con- 
trast with the charming climatic condi- 
tions he had experienced in the Medi- 
terranean. At this point his eyes 
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twinkled, for long ago Tormentilla 
Jones and Thompson Holder had had 
lessons together, and when they had 
quarrelled Tormentilla’s craving for de- 
tails of travel again and again had 
humbled and brought her to his feet. 
At that time his parents had been liv- 
ing in Egypt, and he had been out to 
them for a couple of months. In real- 
ity his knowledge was small, but, boy- 
like, he had made the most of his ad- 
vantage, and Tormentilla, in her thirst 
for information, had been willing to 
acknowledge his superiority. Now it 
flashed through his mind, that, if her 
attitude in this matter was at all what 
it had been of old, he was better 
equipped as an authority. But he real- 
ized already that the task he had un- 
dertaken would not be easy. During 
the years of his absence it had not been 
his habit to think much of his friends 
and relations left behind him in Eng- 
land. Most of the time he had been 
too busy fighting his way to the posi- 
tion he now occupied, but, vaguely, 
he had always intended some day to 
return and reclaim the playmate of his 
youth. This morning he had been ly- 
ing in wait for her. Before she ar- 
rived he had felt no misgiving; but 
now he was uncomfortably conscious 
that certain things lay between them 
which Tormentilla would find it diffi- 
eult to forgive; one of them being the 
fact that his mother had passed out of 
life in ignorance of the whereabouts 
even of the son she adored. 

Already Tormentilla’s rebuff had 
come dangerously near to a dismissal, 
and, after all, was there any object in 
prolonging the interview unless he saw 
some chance of getting the lead into 
his own hands? They had drifted 
along the pavement as they talked, and 
he had become conscious that Tormen- 
tilla was bestowing on the shop win- 
dows a scrutiny that he could not be- 
lieve was characteristic. A look of 
anxiety that was growing in her face 
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did much to restore his self-confidence. 
He addressed her, and this time she 
turned with a start— 

“Before I went away you detested 
shopping. If you are not in the mind 
for it to-day, may I be of service? It 
is so long since I spent a Christmas in 
England that I shall enjoy it.” 

Her aspect had changed. There was 
an uncertainty that was almost ap- 
pealing in her manner,—“I am so stupid 
at getting things for myself, and now 
James has commissioned me to buy 
him a present.” 

Holder hastily collected his memo- 
ries of Tormentilla’s brother. But, in 
spite of his efforts, they remained scat- 
tered and hazy. James was rather a 
colorless person. After a pause he 
ventured to suggest a walking stick 
or an umbrella. 

Tormentilla interrupted him—‘The 
present is not for himself,’ she said. 
“It is for him to give to,” she hesi- 
tated, “a friend whom he intends to 
marry.” 

“Ah—something suitable to open ne- 
gotiations.” Holder’s statement was a 
question. 

“No; not exactly that,” Tormentilla 
replied. She was in no way embar- 
rassed now; she was merely thinking 
of Holder as an unexpected ally in an 
enterprise that was difficult, and obvi- 
ously if he was to prove serviceable he 
must be thoroughly informed, 

“They have known each other for 
years and James has determined upon 
marrying her. What he desires is 
something, not ostentatious, but of suf- 
ficient value to make his meaning un- 
mistakable.” 

“How much is James proposing to 
spend?” Holder’s voice, for the first 
time in the interview, betrayed a slight 
nervousness, Money, he knew, had 
always been scarce at the Vicarage, 
and he seemed to himself suddenly to 
be vulgarly rich. But he need not have 
feared. For the moment their posi- 
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tions were reversed. An undisguised 
pride swelled in Tormentilla’s reply. 

“Twenty pounds,” she said, “is his 
limit.” 

“Ah.” By the gravity of his tone 
and a slight inclination of the head, 
Holder conveyed his appreciation. 
Miss Tormentilla immediately fell in 
with his suggestion, and as they made 
their way to a jeweller’s it was clear 
that he led and she followed. 

Brooches and bangles were brought 
forth for Tormentilla’s inspection and 
Holder stood slightly in the back- 
ground watching her. The things were 
attractive enough in their way, and 
Tormentilla was in a biddable mood 
and showing no desire to be critical. 
But he knew that, as yet, nothing had 
appealed to her or stirred her imagina- 
tion. 

The shopman was looking past Tor- 
mentilla to the more promising cus- 
tomer behind, He thought the pair ill- 
assorted, and in truth was not quite 
certain if they were shopping in com- 
pany. Tormentilla bent over the tray. 
Catching the man’s eye, Holder’s lips 
moved— 

“Antiques—garnets, old paste,” he 
murmured, 

A moment later opals and pearls, em- 
eralds and topaz were swept to one 
side, and Tormentilla was confronted 
with relics of a day that is gone. Her 
eyes kinfiled, and she lifted a band of 
dull red stones embedded in silver. 
Their attraction, she supposed, was 
probably a matter of association based 
on memories of her childhood, but the 
garnets seemed to her to be dignified 
and distinguished in contrast with the 
modern and more glittering stones. 
She would have liked them as they 
were, but James, she knew, would feel 
differently: she could imagine his hor- 
ror of “second-hand” articles. She 
was unaware that her ‘thought had 
been expressed till she found that the 
shopman was replying to it. 


“Certainly, Madam, certainly, a mod- 
ern setting of course. Something of 
this kind?” And he began sketching 
a design on the lid of a box that lay 
near him. He began at the outer edge, 
marking first the smallest stones that 
were to lie furthest along the band. 
Finally, he placed the central stone, 
saying as he did so, “It is, perhaps, un- 
hecessary to draw the other side, 
Madam?” 

Hitherto Tormentilla had been mar- 
velling at his ingenuity; now sie in- 
terrupted, laying her hand upon the 
drawing and speaking almost sharply: 
“That—the big one,” she indicated the 
large central garnet, “must be put 
straight, and not endways.” 

“Straight, Madam?” For a moment 
the salesman’s suavity had forsaken 
him; the suggestion was unexpected, 
and he prided himself on matters of 
taste. Tormentilla’s manner on enter- 
ing the shop had been apologetic, and 
he had thought her old-fashioned dress 
shabby. The astonishment conveyed 
in his tone bordered on insclence, and 
somewhere in the background Holder 
emitted a chuckle. 

Tormentilla drew on her glove. “I 
misunderstood,” she said; “you had de- 
termined on a design. I had presumed 
the bracelet could be made up to 
order.” 

When the instructions were finally 
taken and the two were leaving the 
shop, Holder turned to his compunion. 
She looked twenty years younger and 
her cheeks were aglow. 

“I was glad,” he said, “that you set- 
tled that brute, but why in the world 
did it matter?” 

In speech as in looks she was for the 
moment the old Tormentilla. “It mat- 
tered, mattered tremendously,” she 
said, “for it wasn’t just a present.” 

Holder was obstinate; he forgot to 
be politic, for the past stirred in him 
strangely, and the dispute seemed of 
moment. 
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“No,” he said, “I cannot agree. The 
stones were rectangularly set in the 
band, and you fancied they had car- 
ried a message before. Very well, but 
in other respects you had altered their 
arrangement.” 


Tormentilia lifted the lid, and a 
bracelet the exact counterpart of the 
one she had bought three days earlier 
for James was disclosed to her view. 
Stamped in gilt letters on the case was 
the name of the Bond Street jeweller 
from whom the first had been ob- 
tained. Clearly some mistake had been 
made; either the shopman supposed 
that a pair of bracelets had been re- 
quired, or he was unaware that the 
order had been executed. 

About to replace the bracelet in the 
box, preparatory to packing and re- 
addressing it, her eye was caught by a 
slight difference in design between the 
new arrival and its forerunner. Here 
the central stone was set diamondwise 
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where earlier it had been horizontal. 
Tormentilla experienced the same sense 
of disapproval to which she had 
given expression in the jeweller’s shop. 
Then, suddenly, she understood, and in 
setting down the box her hand trem- 
bled. Something prompted her to look 
up. 

Thompson Holder stood in the door- 
way. 

Boldly, nonchalantly, he strolied into 
the room and seated himself on the 
arm of the sofa. His heart was in his 
mouth, but he showed no sign of trepi- 
dation. 

“At the lower end of the Mediterra- 
nean,” he began, 

For a second Miss Tormentilla 
seemed about to leave the room, and 
his fate hung in the balance. Then 
she turned. 

“How many days this side of the 
Canal?” she demanded, and sat down 
on the sofa. 

M. Sturge Henderson. 





MIXED THEOLOGY. * 


Miss Bates publishes under very 
great advantages. Her book appears 
with the Permission and under the 
Approbation of her Superior, Mr. 
Stead, who has written somewhat of 
Julia, somewhat of other ladies; and 
her publishers have, very properly, 
printed Mr. Stead’s License and Nihil 
Obstat on the wrapper of her book. 

Mr. Balfour writes:— 


And so it came to pass, as we all 
know, in the course of time, that the 
Church at Rome was acknowledged 
supreme in Christendom, and, like 
Aaron’s rod, swallowed up the others. 


*“Seen and Unseen.” By E. Katherine 
Bates. (Greening and Company, 6s.) 

“The Higher Agnosticism.” By Frederic 
H. Balfour. (Greening and Company.) 

“Good Without God: is it Possible?” By 
Jasper B. Hunt, B. D. (Allenson, 2s. 6d. n. p.) 


Has Mr. Balfour ever heard of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church? 

The writer of this article was once 
an “Argive Elder” in the Agamemnon. 
It was a tedious business; it involved 
much expenditure of crépe-hair and 
spirit-gum; it was the dullest work that 
he has ever done; after a night or two 
the standing still and listening to Cas- 
Sandra’s prophecies were almost unen- 
durable; the version was worthy of a 
schoolmaster—one cannot say worse. 
And yet we cannot think of any quota- 
tion more apt for the first two books on 
this list than certain words from one 
of the Agamemnon choruses—‘‘Alas! and 
yet alas again!” What has come upon 
this wretched, this unhappy age, that 
in so many cases the gifts and the ar- 
dors that should have done God service 











are now consecrated to the service of 
the Devil? Of the Devil advisedly, 
for, if the Eternal Wisdom, the Divine 
Sophia, be one of the many masks of 
the Eternal Goodness, what is folly 
but one of the many masks of the Ever- 
lasting Evil? If Miss Bates had been 
fortunate enough to have been born 
in the Middle Ages she would doubtless 
have been a nun, devout and pious, 
though somewhat credulous; still, 
Dame Juliana Berners would have 
kept these foolish characteristics in 
check, and “Sister Katherine” would 
have adorned the convent in her life 
and in her death. 

Instead of which, she writes like this: 


“I am sorry to be so stupid to-day, 
Miss Maynard. I cannot talk, but I 
ean listen; or do you think possibly you 
could get a little writing for me? Miss 
Boyle told me you wrote automatically 
sometimes.” 

“T will try, certainly,” was the ready 
response. “I never know, of course, 
what may come, and as this is our first 
meeting it may be a little more difficult, 
but I should like to try.” 

She found paper and pencil, and sat 
by my bedside, holding the pencil very 
loosely between the second and third 
fingers, instead of between the thumb 
and first two fingers in the usual way. 

She continued talking to me during 
the whole time, and not being well 
versed in automatic writing then, I 
could not believe that any writing 
could really be going on in this very 
casual sort of way. 

“Is any writing really coming?” l 
questioned at last. 

“Oh, yes; but I can’t make out the 
last long word,” she said turning the 
paper round so that she could see it for 
the first time. “Kindly give me that 
word again,” she remarked casually, 
and continued her conversation with 


me. 

Finally, the three or four sheets of 
rather large but not always very dis- 
tinct caligraphy were submitted to me, 
and I saw that “miscellaneous” had 
been the long word at the beginning 
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which Lizzie had asked to have re- 
peated. 

The whole message was intensely in- 
teresting to me, for it began, “I, who 
on earth was known as George Eliot.” 


I was longing to ask another ques- 
tion, but had some natural hesitation 
in doing so before such a young girl. 
Moreover, I feared the answer must al- 
most of necessity be colored by the tra- 
ditions of the latter, and therefore 
would be of no great value either way. 
But, taking my courage “in both 
hands,” I put the question: 

“Please ask George Eliot if she now 
thinks that she was justified in the 
position she took up with regard to 
George Lewes?” 

The answer came in a flash: “Cer- 
tainly. We are one here, as we were on 
earth.” : 

‘Anything less likely to emanate from 
the brain of an orthodox young girl 
can hardly be conceived! 

Among other details, George Eliot 
said finally that she had come to know 
my mother in spirit life, where she was 
called Stella. Now, my mother’s name 
in earth life was Ellen, which has the 
same root for its origin. Of course, 
Miss Maynard did not then know 
whether my mother were alive or dead, 
and nothing naturally concerning her 
Christian name. 


Nay! there is no place for argument. 
If Miss Bates really thinks that the 
spirit of Mary Ann Evans, writer of 
dreary books, came forth from the 
Everlasting to assure her and all men 
and women that the Seventh Com- 
mandment is all nonsense—let Miss 
Bates continue in that opinion. One 
can only wish that some ministering 
spirit might have attended to warn 
Miss Bates, from beyond the Veil, that 
“predicate” must not be used in the 
sense of “predict.” 

Let us learn a little more about Miss 
Bates. She cannot accept the Catholic 
faith; her correspondent in the “Spirit 
World” assures her that it is absurd. 
The same correspondent assures her 
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that the Roman Catholic Church, “so 
far as it is orthodox is fossilized.” 

An entirely different personality, indi- 
cated by the initials “E.G.,” informs 
her that: 


Theosophy and Roman Catholicism ap- 
peal strongly to comparatively imma- 
ture minds. Those who care more for 
form than for essence are always in 
the immature stage. 


Ah! fossilized Cardinal Newman; im- 
mature Coventry Patmore! What are 
such children of the spirit to compare 
with Miss Katherine Bates, who has 
descended to the depths and ascended 
to the heights, and finds that George 
Eliot and Lewes are still quite com- 
fortable. “O quanta qualia sunt illa 
Sabbata.” O happy fate to be Positiv- 
ists and adulterous throughout the 
ages! “Alas! and yet alas again!” 

And then comes Mr. Frederic H. Bal- 
four; who knows all about the primi- 
tive Church: 


We are familiar with the church at 
Ephesus, the church at Antioch, the 
church at Jerusalem, the church at 
Rome, the church at Sardis, the church 
at Thyatira, the church at Philippi, the 
church at Magnesia, the chureh at Per- 
gamos, and the church at Corinth. 
Each of those churches was subject to 
a resident bishop, or elder, whose au- 
thority over his flock was supreme, and 
each was independent and as far as 
possible self-supporting, owing no al- 
legiance to any other church, or being 
accountable to anybody whatsoever 
outside its own geographical limits. 


Excepting, he says, to the Apostles; 
and one wonders whether Mr. Balfour 
believes that the Apostolate had no 
succession. The “apostolic interven- 
tion” was confined, it seems, to “‘ex- 
hortations of a purely spiritual and edi- 
fying nature’—one wonders how any 
apostolic intervention imaginable could 
fail to be both spiritual and edifying. 
Though, by the way, one would hardly 
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expect Mr. Balfour to accept the Ritual 
and Dietetic injunctions of the Apos- 
tles as either the one or the other. 
Here is another Balfourian gem; the 
author is speculating as to what would 
have happened if Jerusalem, instead of 
Rome, had possessed the potior princi- 
palitas : 


Its (the Church’s) creed, or standard 
of orthodoxy, would be as simple and 
undogmatic as adherence to the re- 
corded sayings of Christ and the teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles could make 
it. Metaphysical and scholastic subtle- 
ties and the devious immoralities of ec- 
clesiastical casuistry would be un- 
known, and the standard of orthodoxy 
would consist rather in the enforcement 
of purity, veracity, unselfishness, the 
return of good for evil, and self-sacri- 
fice for the sake of others—things 
which hitherto seem to have been 
totally forgotten. 


Now, it would be well for Mr. Bal- 
four if he would procure a New Testa- 
ment—and read it. For it is really 
quite difficult to imagine that he has 
even glanced at a collection of writings 
which bristle from end to end with 
statements of the most profound and 
perplexing dogmas, with enunciations 
of the Faith that caused the populace 
and the learned alike to turn away in 
puzzled disgust, with metaphysical deti- 
nitions in theology which have rent 
Christendom from the beginning, with 
subtleties so subtle that they were ut- 
terly unintelligible to those who heard 
them, with statements on morals of so 
paradoxical a character that the depths 
and mysteries that lie behind the literal 
enunciation have not yet been sounded 
—and probably never will be. We are 
quite willing to believe that Mr. Bal- 
four is an honest man; let him, then, 
buy that New Testament and re-write 
these essays of his. To take one text 
alone, he will not be able to call the 
Teaching of Christ simple and undog- 
matic after he has found out for him- 
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self that Christ declared the Baptism 
of Water and the Spirit essential to sal- 
vation. Or, again, let him read all the 
portions of the New Testament which 
refer to the Holy Bucharist; the teach- 
ing of Christ on this great mys- 
tery and the teaching of the Apostles; 
he will hardly continue his parrot-cry 
of “simple, undogmatic,” which, indeed, 
is more foolish and less reasonable 
than the utterances of many a blue and 
red and yellow bird with a big bill. 
Apparently the Christianity that Mr. 
Balfour wants is some sort of system 
in which the intellect has no place at 
all; he imagines a Gospel purged of all 
intellectual concepts, picoched to a 
populace entirely deprived of intelli- 
gence. Oddly enough, he has strayed 
by some queer way of his own exactly 
into the position which the enemies of 
the Roman Church accuse her of adopt- 
ing. The Roman Catholic Church, it is 
alleged, propounds certain matters to 
the faithful which have to be accepted 
without question; in the same way 
Mr. Balfour would have a Church 
which is to be quite devoid of all in- 
tellectual questioning. “Be pure,” says 
Mr. Balfour’s Church, and the faithful 
are to be pure immediately, without 
knowing why or asking why; they are 
to sacrifice themselves for one another 
without any reason whatever. They 
are (presumably) to believe in God; 
but they must not ask of their souls 
what God is; for—be it remarked—if 
they did they would be plunged im- 
mediately into the deeps of metaphys- 
ics and theology. And there is no es- 
cape; the simplest moral command has 
all the mysteries of the universe di- 
rectly behind it; and these mysteries 
have troubled and perplexed men out- 
side the Church just as much as within 
it. One can face a mystery in various 
ways, wise and unwise, but there can 
be no question but that of all foolish 
positions to take up, the most foolish 
is to deny that there is any mystery. 
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Well, one might have some hopes of 
Mr. Balfour—given the purchase and 
study of that fameur New Testament— 
but on a sudden one lights upon an- 
other essay, and this time Mr. Balfour 
discourses, not on simple morals, but— 
on “Karma and Reincarnation”! Here 
is a pretty change. Our simple Bal- 
four, who was unable, as he said, to 
find anything in the teaching of Christ 
and the Apostles more complicated 
than “God Bless our Home” and “Be 
Good and You will be Happy,” sud- 
denly casts his “simple” mask aside, 
and becomes an “Occultist” of the most 
pronounced description. He has said 
some cutting things about the Athana- 
sian Creed, and here he is, quite cheer- 
ful, quoting from the Pistis Sophia and 
Mr. Leadbeater, and other illuminated 
minds, and showing that the dogma of 
reincarnation is taught in the New 
Testament. This worthy soul, who 
really can’t bear the subtleties and 
mysteries of the Catholic creeds, who is 
so certain that the Catholic faith is a 
base conspiracy, founded on the wor- 
ship of Ceres and the image of the in- 
cestuous Agrippina, suddenly becomes 
a curious Rabbinist, learned in the 
tale of Yehoshua ben Pandira. He 
thinks it likely enough that the 
prophet Samuel was reincarnated in 
the person of John Knox, St. John the 
Baptist was Elijah, but he had forgot- 
ten all about it. St. Paul the Apostle is 
no longer “simple,” he is no longer a 
kindly gentleman who went about tell- 
ing people that they must be very good- 
natured; he has become “the Great 
Initiate.” Furthermore, the truth of 
reincarnation is proved by what hap- 
pened at a Spiritualistic séance in 
France—we are far from “simplicity” 
it is clear. On the whole, perhaps, Mr. 
Balfour had better save his money— 
the man who is capable at one moment 
of speaking of the New Testament as 
a collection of copybook headlines, and 
at another as an “occult” masterpiece, 
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to be read in the light of Theosophy, is 
beyond help. He would not hear, 
even if one rose from the dead. 

Mr. Hunt’s “Good without God” is in 
a class apart from the works of the 
preposterous Miss Bates, and the pre- 
posterous Mr. Balfour. His essay is 
an earnest and sane endeavor to show 
that morality depends on theology, and 
that if theology ceased to exist, moral- 
ity would not long survive it. The 
book is worth reading. Especially 
noteworthy are the remarks on ani- 
mal existence; Mr. Hunt points out 
very well that our pity for the inces- 
sant toil (as we conceive it) of such 
creatures as bees and ants is entirely 
misplaced. He is no doubt right in 
thinking that to bees and ants all life 
is a perpetual rapture, that the hours 
of “work” are in reality hours of ecs- 
tasy, and that the toil of the bee-hive 
and ant-hill is, in fact, a state of per- 
petual bliss. And at the same time 
he shows how absurd it is to quote 
“bee morality” as applicable, generally, 
to the state of men. Bees are meant 
to pass their lives in making honey, 
and in storing ‘t in waxen cells; men 
are certainly not meant to live for the 
sake of making money and storing it 
in good investments. The blessing of 
the bee is the curse of men; the object 
of men was delighi, as it is the object 
of the bee; but the delight of humanity 
was to be sought in a very different 
path, in a way quite remote from that 
of toil and the laborious accumulation 
of food and drink, or of the means by 
which food and drink may be pur- 
chased. Hence no doubt the way of 
redemption suggested in the Gospel; 
man, if he would realize himself and 
attain to his true end, must not re- 
member, but forget, all the lessons of 
the bee-hive and the ant-hill. The 
bees must be provident, they must take 
thought for the morrow, they must 
make honey while the sun shines, they 
must think of the winter months in 
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summer-time, they must kill off the 
useless and unfit, they must measure 
off their hours of labor, they must 
invest the produce of their labor care- 
fully and thoughtfully. But if a man 
would be happy he must do the exact 
opposite of all these things. He must 
take no thought for the morrow, he 
must accept the day as it comes, he 
must not lay up treasure on earth, he 
must be as careless as to his material 
well-being as the lilies of the field, he 
must not get rich—in a word, he must 
be entirely detached from all the con- 
siderations which are (rightly) of the 
greatest weight in a well-regulated bee- 
hive. 

Is not this the fundamental Lie of 
what we call Socialism—that it prom- 
ises happiness, well-being, as the re- 
sult and reward of universal material 
comfort? It was the lie of the more 
wicked, and far more abominable, com- 
mercial system under which we still 
groan, which has made whole conti- 
nents of the earth far worse than 
Dante’s Hell—far worse, indeed, than 
any pangs of its material torments. It 
is better to be plunged neck deep into 
boiling pitch than to dwell contented 
in the Inferno of our industrial sys- 
tem; it is much better to suffer that 
than this, as it is much better to have 
a tooth full of pain than a heart full 
of hate. One understands the existence 
of Socialism; it is the inevitable re- 
venge, the necessary result of that ly- 
ing “bee morality”; it will probably 
bring down that evil system to ruin 
and destruction. And yet its premiss 
is virtually the same as that of the 
scheme it is laboring to destroy! The 
commercial, or industrial, theory said 
that it was the end and aim of man to 
become rich; with this object he was 
to work hard himself, and to make 
others work harder. With this end in 
view, he was to stick at hardly any- 
thing; he was to defile the earth with 
his factories; to foul the rivers with 
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the filthy poisons belched from his vats; 
he was to consider beauty not at all, 
nor anything that is lovely; he was to 
pay his slaves the smallest sum possi- 
ble, he was to turn a deaf ear to all 
their miseries, he was to transmute the 
Living Soul into a factory hand. Nor 
was he to refrain from the oppression 
of the weak, or of women and of little 
children; nay, the children of England, 
of “free’ England, were to slave at 
his furnaces, and in his pits, and over 
his hell-brew cauldrons; they were to 
work, with their men-folk, at trades 
which meant speedy and sometimes 
agonizing death. Nor was honesty, nor 
was compassion for the consumer of 
these devil-made wares to move the 
Great Saint of Commerce. Adultera- 
tion, said John Bright, is a form of 
competition; let the people be given any 
kind of foulness for meat and drink. 
If they do not like Tinned Rat and 
Arsenic Beer, let them look to it and 
go somewhere else for their meat aud 
drink, and if ordure and venom are all 
the provision attainable by their purses 
—why, so much the worse for them. 
And all this because it is good to be 
rich—-that is, to live in comfort. This 
was the old commercial morality; such 
it still is, though a very few of the 
precepts in its Decalogue of Damnation 
and Death have been annulled of later 
years. No one can abominate and hate 
this system than we; no one 
would rejoice with a greater joy if it 
could be ended for ever. But—is not 
Socialism, in effect, a declaration that 
commercial morality is right in its be- 
The Academy. 


more 
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lief in wealth and comfort as the end 
of man; only, says Socialism, we must 
have wealth and comfort all round? 
And if this be the doctrine of Social- 
ism, it is not difficult to predict that 
the latter state will be worse than 
the former. Ea nihilo—you cannot get 
Peace, Happiness, Joy, the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost out of the earth, out of 
matter in any form or shape, because 
the gifts that make man’s happiness 
are not in the earth; they are by no 
means to be had even for Mr. Cobden- 
Saunderson’s £365 per annum for every- 
body; they are altogether unpurchas- 
able, unattainable at any earthly price 
whatever; these things are on sale in 
no mundane market. If every man 
were a millionaire, it is probable that 
men would be infinitely further re- 
moved from happiness than they are at 
present. 

Hence, one doubts Mr. Hunt’s ex- 
planation of our present “Civilization” 
(Degradation were the better word) as 
the result, as the flower, as it were, 
of the Medizeval System. This latter 
was really an attempt—a faulty at- 
tempt, doubtless—to fulfil the Law of 
God on earth; we still possess many of 
the works of this age to testify to us 
that our fathers of old time had pene- 
trated deeply enough into the purposes 
of existence. And since the close of 
the Middle Ages we have declined, and 
again declined; at first slowly and by 
degrees, but now at last we rush head- 
long, plunging down the horrible preci- 
pice that we call Progress into a Pit 
whose terror and doom and utter dark- 
hess we can but guess at. 





COMMERCIAL CHAOS IN AMERICA. 


The American financial crisis is due 
to other than financial causes. We do 


not of course mean anything so absurd 
as that Wall Street has remained un- 
affected by the various events and con- 


ditions which during the last year or 
two have depressed the value of securi- 
ties the world over. A great part of 
the American collapse is undoubtedly 
the resultant of the same influences 
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that have brought Consols, for instance, 
to the lowest point they have touched 
in sixty years. Many of the financial 
and commercial phenomena that ob- 
tain to-day in Great Britain are equally 
observable in the United States. In 
both countries depression on the Stock 
Exchange co-exists with an immense 
and expanding business activity. Many 
Americans in the past twelve months 
have warned their countrymen to pre- 
pare for an approaching panic. But 
the singularity of the situation is that 
few or none of the usual causes of a 
crisis are visible. There is no discern- 
ible excess of production. There is no 
apparent falling-off in consumption. 
On the contrary, the farmers, who are 
the backbone and the barometer of 
American well-being, are exceedingly 
prosperous; and the capacity of the 
American factories seems, if anything, 
to be overtaxed to meet the insatiable 
demand for their goods. Wages in 
the last year have greatly increased 
and prices with them; but there has 
been no reining in of industrial enter- 
prise, and no diminution of profits or 
dividends. It seems, indeed, as though 
America’s chief danger were not over- 
production, in the ordinary sense of 
supply outstripping demand, but under- 
production—an insufficiency of money, 
labor, and especially of transit facili- 
ties. There is more business to be 
done than the nation has money to do 
it with. There is a heavier traffic to 
be carried than the railways can han- 
dle. There is more work lying to hand 
than there are workers to undertake 
it. Business, in short, appears to have 
outrun the productive resources of the 
country, and to have done so at a time 
when there is a world-wide shortage of 
money. The moment, therefore; was 
bound to arrive when a pause and a 
certain amount of contraction would 
be inevitable. If the halt has been par- 
ticularly abrupt, and if the contraction 
threatens to pass into a general col- 
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lapse, the reasons are two-fold. One 
is the misuse of capital by the capital- 
ists. The other is the attack on capl- 
tal by the politicians. 

There seems to us to be no greater 
American need than the evolution of a 
higher code of business, financial, and 
corporate honor. The revelations of 
the last few years have made it more 
than ever a grave and vital question 
whether Americans are morally capable 
of conducting great business enter- 
prises. That they are technically ca- 
pable goes for the most part without 
saying. Where they fail, it is as a 
rule because they have not yet devel- 
oped an adequate sense of responsibil- 
ity—of responsibility, we mean, to the 
public, to the State, to some ethical 
standard higher than that of Wall 
Street and the counting-house. The 
insurance scandals were one instance 
of the length to which their commer- 
cialized morality wjll carry them; the 
Chicago meat-packers supplied an- 
other; a third has since then sprung 
from the always fertile soil of Ameri- 
can railway management. The inves- 
tigations into the Standard Oil Com- 
pany are at this moment disclosing ir- 
regularities and juggleries of a kind 
that could only be practised by men 
who had begun by deliberately exclud- 
ing the moral sense from their busi- 
ness relations. The inguiry which is 
now being prosecuted into the opera- 
tions that have brought one of the 
richest of the New York traction com- 
panies to bankruptcy has revealed an 
appalling system of organized plunder; 
and we notice, as a significant fact, 
that on the very eve of its crash the 
Knickerbocker Trust found it neces- 
sary to part company with its presi- 
dent. In all these cases, and in many 
more that might be mentioned, the 
true source of rottenness in our opin- 
ion has been the dimming of the fidu- 
ciary sense, the amazing failure of men 
who are strictly honorable in all the 
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private relations of life to realize that 
in their capacity as the trustees or di- 
rectors of great commercial and finan- 
cial corporations, their own personal 
and pecuniary interests have the last 
claim upon their consideration. When 
we see the presidents of insurance com- 
panies using the premiums of policy- 
holders as so many chips in the game 
of Wall Street finance, railway presi- 
dents neglecting the work of railway 
administration to become gamblers in 
the stocks of the companies they con- 
trol, and bank managers employing the 
deposits of their clients to form politi- 
cal and financial connections for their 
private profit, we realize how much 
remains to be done before the stand- 
ards of personal and of corporate hon- 
esty in America can be brought to a 
reasonable approximation. They are 
not the same in any country, but cir- 
cumstances have made the difference 
between them rather greater in the 
United States than elsewhere. It is, to 
put it bluntly, the dishonesty of but 
too ‘many American capitalists that 
has been the chief instrument in im- 
pairing credit and frightening in- 
vestors, 

Politics, too, have played their part. 
America is in a Radical mood, and the 
appetite for confiscatory legislation, as 
we in Great Britain know but too well, 
grows by what it feeds on. Mr. Roose- 
velt has put the punishment of corpo- 
rate wrong-doing in the forefront of his 
programme, and the State Legislatures 
have copied and improved upon his 
example. We admit at once that the 
Presidential policy has enormous justi- 
fications. For a business-like people 
the Americans have a singularly un- 
business-like Constitution. The system 


which splits the Union into fifty Sov- 
ereign States, each virtually supreme 
within its own jurisdiction, imposes 
upon every company that aspires to 
carry on a national business the neces- 
sity 


of obeying fifty different mas- 
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ters and of conforming to fifty different 
sets of rules and regulations. The 
consequence is that a uniform policy, 
such as is to be found in our Company 
Acts, for dealing with the gigantic ag- 
glomerations is impossible, and cannot 
in our opinion be made possible unless 
the Supreme Court reads into the 
American Constitution a much wider 
latitude of Federal power than any one 
has yet been able to detect init. Prac- 
tically the railways and the Trusts 
have grown up without any national 
control or supervision whatever. They 
have developed inevitably many vices 
—over-capitalization, for instance, re- ~ 
bates and discriminations, reckless 
financing, one-man control, secret man- 
agement, a profound indifference to the 
public interests, an almost ‘complete 
suppression of the rights of minority 
shareholders, and a vast and pernicious 
activity in politics. These evils Mr. 
Roosevelt proposes to abolish or abate 
by vesting in the Federal Government 
pretty much the same powers of con- 
trol over the public companies and 
railways of America as the Board of 
Trade possesses in Great Britain. We 
entirely approve of his object, but not 
always of his methods. A Government 
that relies on an obsolete and hamper- 
ing law like the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, which serves no longer as a chan- 
nel to guide but as a dam to obstruct 
the flow of American commerce, and 
which is really a relic of the competi- 
tive age lasting on into an age of in- . 
dustrial consolidation—a Government 
which procures the imposition of a 
fine of six million pounds on one com- 
pany, asks for a receivership in the 
case of another, demands to inspect the 
books of a third, dissolves a fourth, 
seizes the goods of a fifth, and orders 
official and public investigations into 
many others, is a Government that, 
however praiseworthy its motives and 
purposes, is bound to create a feeling 
of business insecurity. That is a nec- 
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essary consequence of the course Mr. 

Roosevelt is pursuing, and means to 

continue pursuing, in the full belief 

that the end will justify him. We 
The Outlook. 
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believe so, but we also believe 
that until that end is achieved, Amer- 
ican trade and American finance will 
hardly know a moment's peace. 


too; 
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[According to the Telegraph’s correspondent, an American clergyman_at Tottenville, Staten 
Island, “ despairing of finding a publisher for his novel, entitled Captain Jack’s Club, which is 
understood to convey a sound moral lesson or two in 80,000 words, struck upon the desperate 
device of reading the same to his congregation from his church pulpit. . . . He justifies him- 
self for reading his manuscript in the pulpit on the ground of a dwindling congregation, and he 
believes that a really good pulpit nove! will achieve more success than the average sermon.” 


Mr. Punch thinks this quite possible. 
In fact, he anticipates that in a very 
short time this New York method of in- 
creasing the popularity of the pulpit 
will be enthusiastically adopted by 
fashionable preachers over here. And 
then the Press comments on Monday 
mornings will probably be something 
like the following:— 

Father Strachan at Barn Street. 

Yesterday morning Father Savonarola 
Strachan delivered the thirty-fifth chap- 
ter of his scathing and popular serial, 
entitled “Banbury Cross,” which hith- 
erto, owing to the extreme outspoken- 
ness of its denunciations of the Smart 
Set, publishers have been too pusillan- 
imous to undertake. His vivid and 
caustic description of a typical Society 
woman motoring to a Bridge party at 
the Cross in her white-enamelled 90- 
cockhorse-power auto-mobile, with 
jingling sets of little jewelled bells 
loading not only her fingers, but even 
the divided toes of her open-worked 
stockings, struck home tothe con- 
sciences of jhis hearers, several of 
whom, on leaving the sacred edifice, 
anxiously inquired the address of the 
Bond Street jewellers who supplied 
these emblems of our social decadence. 
We understand that the denotiiment, 
which is said to be most painfully real- 
istic, may be reached in about fifteen 
weeks. 


Thrilling Story of Murder-Mystery at St. 
Fridolin’s. 

For the last two months the “Church 
Full” boards have been displayed every 
Sunday at the doors, from which hun- 
dreds have been turned away. The at- 
traction of course has been the Rev. 
Girnan Scunmer’s extraordinarily pow- 
erful detective-novel, Who Killed Him? 
It will be remembered that in the open- 
ing sermon the victim was found slain, 
with his breast pierced by an arrow 
of peculiar construction, and that sus- 
picion attached in turn to various char- 
acters who took prominent parts in the 
obsequies—especially to one who ad- 
mitted that he had been actually pres- 
ent when the murder was committed. 
Yesterday, however, the secret was 
disclosed to the astonished congrega- 
tion, who, it seems, were totally unpre- 
pared to find that the real criminal 
was an apparently inoffensive charac- 
ter known as Spadger. The scene in 
which the clever amateur detective 
traced the weapons to Spadger’s pos- 
session, and finally forced him to con- 
fess that he had done the deed, was 
not only masterly, but was felt by 
all to convey a valuable moral lesson 
beneath its grim realism. The story 
would make an admirable shilling 
shocker, and we are surprised to hear 
that the author has not, as yet, suc- 
ceeded in finding a publisher. 
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Remarkable Dramatic Recital at St. Ar- 
bogast's. 


At this church the Rev. Prebendary 
Platt-Cumberbatch is still making slow 
but stately progress with his Five-Act 
Historical Drama in blank verse, The 
Fall of Longlegs. Yesterday he read 
with his usual elocutionary skill the 
fifth and final scene of the Third Act, 
which produced a deep impression 
upon all who heard it. The passionate 
appeals of the orthodox members of 
Longlegs’ family to their father and 
chief, imploring him to perform his de- 
votions, were rendered with an amount 
of pathos that was almost unendurable. 
But perhaps the highest point was 
reached in the long and subtly intro- 
spective speech of the hero, giving, in 
two hundred sonorous Alexandrines, 
his views (which, it is needless to say, 
do not represent those of the dramatist) 
upon the efficacy of prayer. They pro- 
duced an effect which could only be 
gauged by the deep sigh of relief that 
came from the entire congregation as 
the preacher concluded with “Curtain, 
my brethren!” We are informed that 
a terrible Nemesis is to overtake Long- 
legs in the last Act, and that the scene 
at the foot of the “Grand Staircase 
leading to the Hall of Judgment,” 
where the catastrophe takes place, is 
exceptionally strong and moving, while 
it establishes beyond all possibility of 
doubt the sound moral tone of this 
truly monumental work. Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree and Mr Frederick Harrison, 


Punch. 


who have had the privilege of reading 
advance copies of the script, both 
speak of it in the warmest terms, and 
we understand that, but for the fact 
that it would require a more elaborate 
mounting than can be afforded by their 
respective stages, they would have been 
only too pleased to consider a produc- 
tion, 


Singular Substitute for a Pulpit Novel. 


There was some natural disappoint- 
ment at St. Nicasius’s last Sunday, 
when it was announced that the Vicar 
was prevented by nervous breakdown 
from proceeding for the present with 
his charming domestic story of subur- 
ban life, The Courtship of Susan Single, 
which has been drawing crowded pews 
for the past six weeks. The Curate, 
the Rev. Samuel Barlam, who broke 
the sud news, said that, unfortunately, 
he himself had not the gift of novel- 
writing, so, with their permission, he 
would endeavor to intone a series of 
moral Limericks of his own composi- 
tion. We understand from members of 
the congregation who remained to the 
end of the service that they were agree- 
ably surprised by the literary quality 
of Mr. Barlam’s Limericks, which, in 
their opinion, might well be deemed 
worthy of at least a consolation prize 
in almost any competition. There is 
some talk of their being given to the 
world in the pages of the forthcoming 
number of the Parish Magazine. 

F. A. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The H. M. Caldwell Company of New 
York and Boston publish four tiny vol- 
umes devoted respectively to the 
Louvre Gallery, the National Gallery, 
the Luxembourg Gallery and the Tate 
Gallery, and each reproducing photo- 


graphic copies of fifty or sixty of the 
great masterpieces in the collections 
named. 


When the mother-in-law of Lord Ba- 
sil Forester compelled him to go into 
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exile because his wife had committed 
suicide after learning of his infidelity, 
she certainly did not intend that he 
should find a second spouse in Florida, 
and should in time send home a small 
heir to wear the family title; but as 
these good things happened, it may be 
that Mr. Harrison Rhodes is justified 
in calling his novel “The Flight to 
Eden.” The London scenes’ with 
which the story opens are not very 
well defined but the Florida scenes al- 
though shadowy at first become excel- 
lent and the odd situation at the close 
is skilfylly managed. Henry Holt & 
Co. 


Mr. Horace A. Vachell’s “Her Son,” 
tells a story in which the interest cen- 
tres about a case similar to that stated 
by Mrs. Mitchell Keays’s “The Road 
to Damascus.” In both stories, the 
heroine assumes charge of the illegiti- 
mate son of the man whom she loves, 
and rears him carefuily, and is forced 
into an embarrassing position by her 
charity. In Mr. Vachell’s book, the 
heroine plays her part with perfect 
unselfishness and great shrewdness, 
but when her day of enlightenment 
comes, she sees that truthfulness 
would have been better than falsehood, 
although, after all is explained, she 
has her reward in the devoted love of 
both father and son, and in the tar- 
dily given respect of her little world. 
Mr. Vachell’s management of his plot 
is marked by his accustomed skill, 
and the rather sorry hero is a con- 
sistent figure, if not altogether agree- 
able to contemplate. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 


Old favorites are conspicuous among 
the authors of the latest group of 
books for young readers from the press 
of the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
“Margaret Sidney” contributes “Five 
Little Peppers in the Little Brown 
House,” which opens with the two sto- 
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ries which began the “Pepper” series 
so many years ago, and continues with 
stories which are quite new; Amanda 
M. Douglas, in “Helen Grant, Senior,” 
carries the story of her young heroine 
a stage farther in her college life; in 
“The Kenton Pines” Clarence B. Bur- 
leigh writes of Raymond Benson’s 
pleasures and experiences at college; 
Edward Stratemeyer carries forward 
his “Pan-American” series with a story 
of boy “Treasure-Seekers of the 
Andes”; and for little readers there is a 
new “Dorothy” book, “Dorothy Dainty 
at Home” by Amy Brooks; and an at- 
tractive book of “Kitty-Cat Tales,” in 
large type, containing cat legends and 
stories from many sources, re-told by 
Alice Van Leer Carrick. All of the 
books are illustrated. 


Four of the latest volumes in Every- 
man’s Library contain the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, arranged by the 
Rev. R. Bruce Taylor under the title 
“Ancient Hebrew Literature.” The 
editor wisely abandoned the plan which 
he first had in mind, of arranging this 
literature in chronological order, partly 
because to do so would have been so 
to cut up some of the books as to make 
them unintelligible to the general 
reader; and partly perhaps because 
there is no approach to agreement 
among scholars as to the dates of some 
of them. He has followed instead, a 
topical arrangement,—the Ventateuch, 
the early and later historical books, the 
prophets, the apocalyptic literature, 
poetry, wisdom literature and homiletic 
narratives. The King James version 
has been followed as a rule, but with 
some changes introduced from the Re- 
vised Version or elsewhere; the poeti- 
cal books and passages have been 
printed in the poetical form, and the 
chapter and verse divisions have been 
eliminated from the text although they 
are indicated in the page headings. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Let no one interested in the ancient 
American turnpike fancy that in Miss 
Sarah N. Cleghorn’s story, “A Turn- 
pike Lady,” he is to have a picture of 
the traffic flowing through toll gates 
and presenting to the keeper’s eye an 
epitome of the growth and develop- 
ment of the neighboring country. Na- 
omi Polke, the heroine, does not go to 
live on the turnpike until her story is 
nearly ended, and the interest of the 
book turns upon the history of a large 
family—Tories in rebellious Vermont, 
mourners over Bennington, and con- 
temners of Ethan Allen and all his 
works, and so pent within even nar- 
rower limits than those imposed upon 
the average eighteenth century Amer- 
ican rustic. There was no calm in this 
narrowness, but perpetual and useless 
agitation, and Miss Cleghorn is suc- 
cessful in reproducing the effect of all- 
pervading pettiness surrounding the 
quaint heroine with her longing to be 
understood and her incapacity for self- 
deception. Her story is a typical bi- 
ography of her time and it is quite 
consistent with probability that she 
should surrender to a penniless for- 
tune-hunter, a “redemptioner” with a 
winning tongue. The story repays 
reading. Henry Holt & Co. 


In “Helena’s Path,” Anthony Hope 
departs—forever it is to be hoped— 
from the “Double Harness” type, and 
gives ‘Tristram of Blent,” the “Dolly” 
books, and “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
a rival in novelty, for the whole es- 
sense of the story is whimsically as 
winning as it is elusive and delicate. 
The subject, a quarrel about a right of 
way, seems trivial, and would become 
sordid in the hands of a commonplace 
writer, but the two disputants fence so 
skilfully, each is so conscious of every 
pass and feint made by the other; each 
appeals so artfully to the seconds of 
the other, and is so gallant and gay of 


bearing, that the passage at arms 
seems the acme of courtliness, and one 
forgets that after all the dispute is 
only a glorified form of that which 
Mrs, Crupp strove to establish with 
Miss Betsey Trotwood. One feels as 
if viewing an admirable performance 
of the neatest of little French come- 
dies, in the companionship of a witty 
friend who adds a running commen- 
tary of clever elucidation. Surely An- 
thony Hope will not be content with 
working this vein once, but will give 
“Helena’s Path” at least one compan- 
ion! McClure, Phillips & Co. 


The one flaw in Mr. James Brendan 
Connolly’s “The Crested Seas” is the 
author’s neglect to make the transition 
between his narrative and the con- 
versation of his characters as definite 
as it should be for artistic effect. Hav- 
ing said that, one is free to select from 
all the commendatory adjectives which 
may properly be applied to a collection 
of thirteen stories of Gloucester fisher- 
men and their wonderful feats of sea- 
manship, their superb bravery and 
their perfect loyalty to one another. 
No one tells such stories better than 
Mr. Connolly, and so skilful is his 
craftsmanship that it would be no easy 
task to arrange these tales in order of 
merit. There was a time when such 
distinctions might have been made, for, 
at the very outset of his authorship, he 
experimented somewhat in his methods 
of treating his material, but with in- 
creased strength entire attention is 
given to the personages of his tale. If 
he can make them live, the proportions 
of his story, its symmetry or lack of 
form, trouble him not at all. Nei- 
ther, it might be added, do they 
trouble the reader: he is shown real 
men, surmounting real obstacles, fight- 
ing real dangers, borne down by 
real suffering, and he asks for nothing 
better. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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